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That's what | used to say, and it was true. Sometimes 
I'd dream of the day when I'd have time and leisure to 
do all the things | wanted to do, but | had to admit | wasn't 
doing anything about it except dream. | never seemed to be 
able to put anything aside. 


Now, | know those dreams will come true. They're 
guaranteed .. . through a simple saving plan which, strangely 
enough, I've found involves no hardship. | am now saving 
money for the first time in my life. 


The Plan? 
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@ “The horns of the Spanish Ibex 
are quite unlike those of any other of 
the goat tribe, more resembling those 
of the East Caucasian Tur, than any 
other.” 

—Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Our hearts were touched the other 
day when we received a moving ap- 
peal from Rev. Philip H. Lush, min- 
ister of Elm Street Methodist Church, 
854 Broadway, South Portland, Maine, 
couched in the following terms: 

“In the Atlantic Guardian for 
April you had a fine article by Ella 
M. Brett, Good Food for Good 
Health. I think here is a step in the 
right direction and many such articles 
ought to appear in your magazine in 
the future. 

“But in the suggested foods which 
Newfoundlanders might like were 
Baked Turs. Is this the right name 
of these birds? I remember having 
killed many of them in former days. 

“I can’t find the word tur among 
the bird family. Probably I am be- 
hind in my _ knowledge of birds. 
Should the name be ‘Terns’? You 
may know there are several species of 
terns and I take it that what we have 
in Newfoundland is the American, or 
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WHAT MAKES A WOMAN CHANGE 
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‘I've just taken my first airplane flight and it was 
wonderful!’ 

This enthusiasm about air travel explains why 
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women. What changed so many women's minds? 
Certainly it wasn't time-saving alone. More likely 
it was being treated like a queen all the way 
through the trip—and feeling like a million at its 
finish. No doubt the gracious ease of Flagship 
dining also made a lot of difference. 

After your first flight, you, too, will understand 
why more women than ever are travelling by air 
—and most by Flagship. 
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is it the Alaskan, or the Arctic 
species? Please lead me to a know- 
ledge that is higher in this matter. 
Most sincerely, etc.” 

Immediately upon receipt of this 
appeal we swung our entire research 
staff into action and consulted the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica the 
Mechanics Institute. 

The only reference to the “tur” we 
could find is quoted above at the be- 
ginning of this column. 

This cannot, of course, have refer- 
ence to a bird—not at least to any 
bird that we know—and we are afraid 
that it will not bring Mr. Lush any 
nearer to the higher knowledge which 
he seeks. 

Perhaps, however, some of our 
readers might be able to help. Let's 
track this East Caucasian Tur to its 
lair and expose it for the impostor it 
undoubtedly is! Let anybody who 
knows if a tur is a tern or a tern is 
a tur and whether both are a bird or 
a goat send us the information forth- 
with. We too seek to be led to know- 
ledge that is higher. 


@ From Mr. G. E. Peach of Winni- 
peg, Man., comes a communique com- 
menting upon the recent visits to that 
city made by H. G. R. Mews, mayor 
of St. John’s, and by Hon. F. Gordon 
Bradley, Secretary of State for 
Canada. 

Says Mr. Peach: 

“Winnipeg has received both these 
gentlemen with open arms . . . New- 
foundland is doing a good job of 
getting acquainted with the rest of 
Canada and such men as Mr. Mews 
and Mr. Bradley are . 
sentatives. 

““Mr. Mews addressed the Men's 
and Women’s Canadian Clubs on 
Newfoundland. I heard him and the 
most frequent comment was ‘What a 
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ative book.”—Ottawa Journal. 
Magnificently illustrated $4.00 
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St. John's, Newfoundland. 


gracious speaker!’ His speech covered 
a very extensive field, political and 
economic as well as historical. 

“Mr. Bradley addressed the Kiwanis 
Club of Winnipeg and a Kiwanis 
friend of mine told me that he was 
much liked bv the members who 
particularly enjoyed his descriptions 
of the Seal Fishery. 

“Mr. Bradley was unfortunate in 
that at the time of his appearance 
before the Kiwanis Club he was suf- 
fering from a bad cold. (That cold 
developed into a case of pneumonia 
and necessitated a stopover in Winni- 
peg of several days. ) 


“Apart from the news of these two 
prominent men speaking in Winnipeg 
I wanted to say that Newfoundland 
can be mighty proud of having such 
splendid representatives—other New- 
foundlanders who heard them were 
also very proud of them.” 


@ The quiet occupation of “filling 
needles” to repair nets is, as most 
Newfoundlanders know, most condu- 
cive to agreeable varning with fellow 
knitters gathered around the old 
“bogie” in the shed or about the 
kitchen stove. And even when the 
filler is working by his or her lone- 
some creative literary or musical effort 
is often not lacking. 

Says Charles A. Brett of Joe Batt’s 
Arm, Fogo Island, (need we add?) 
Newfoundland: 

“Last winter while filling needles 
my mind was busy trying to make up 
the attached poem. ‘This year at the 
same employment I finished the last 
verse.” 

Here is the poem—a good example 
of a folk art which, we believe, is alive 
today in few places other than New- 


foundland: 
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Tue STARTIN’ 0’ THE VOYAGE 


by C. A. BRETT 


When barkin’ begins in the fine month 
of May, 


You can smell tar and oakum all 
‘round the Bay. 

The boys to the bark-pots the water 
are bringin’ 

While out in the landwash the ham- 
mers are ringin’. 

The fishermen’s boats must be ready 
to launch 

By next high tide, if they want any 
chance 

To get the prime berths on the first 
day of June, 


They'll not be in order a minute too 
soon. 


With their traps to steam-tar and then 
skun together— 


“We're havin’ a wonderful spurt of 
fine weather. 


It scems like we're goin’ to have a 
good voyage, 

The caplin’s early,” remarks 
Skipper ‘Lige. 

A day or two later they're all busy 
engaged 

Carryin’ moorin’s and graples and 
bobbers down stage. 

When the skipper comes down with 
his rubbers and socks 

And says, “‘boys, the fish is in eatin’ 
the rocks. 


“We'll haul in the trap and the 
moorin’s and leader, 

We won't take the small punt, I don’t 
think we'll need her.” 

They put out the shorefast and 
moorin’s and buoys, 

They hope they can do it “fore the 
tide turns to rise. 

So they throw out the corks and haul 
out the V’s, 

The dust from the linnet makes poor 
Artie sneeze. 

With their gear in the water they bid 
it good luck, 


So I hope in the mornin’ they'll have 
a good tuck. 
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In the mornin’ at five when your 
havin’ a nap, 

Skipper “Lige calls the crew to go out 
to the trap. 

All eager to see what is for them to 
do 

But, at least, they're expectin’ a 
quintal or two. 

They soon reach the trap — to each 
corner a man 

And two men on the bolt they pull 
all they can, 

With the trap on the skiff they cut 
up the bottom, 

One is meshed in the doors—there! 
young Bobbie got ‘em. 


Now they're seein’ the fish and the 
bolt’s hardly down, 

Skipper "Lige, he sings out, ““Now cut 
it around 

And dry up the fish and pull in the 
slack,” 

While he jumps in the punt and goes 
out on the back. 

Soon the fish is dried up and then it’s 
dipped in, 

Artie pumps out the boat and takes 
off his oilskin. 

The engine is started, for the harbor 
they're bound, 

The trapskiff is level and the punt’s 
loaded down. 


They are into the harbor, she has 
plenty of way, 

Skipper “Lige gives a neighbor the 
time of the day. 

He catches the sternfast and ties on 
the boat, 

Gets up in the stage and takes off his 
oil-coat. 

Now up to the house they bring the 
good news 

And breakfast is served, ‘tis salt fish 
and brewis. 

Says ‘Lige to his wife while at break- 
fast engaged: 

“I dare say, my dear, we'll want ya 
in stage.” 
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Guest Editorial 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS! 


by HON S. J. HEFFERTON, Minister of Education. 


A CASUAL survey of the Educational system of Newfoundland is 
apt to be unduly critical of the denominational aspect, whereas a 
more careful analysis does much to correct any opinion based on super- 
ficial knowledge. When we recall that the first grant for Education was 
made by the Newfoundland Legislature of 1836, and that grant was 
only £1,900, and then recall that today we have a school enrollment 
of 75,000 children, attending some 2,245 classrooms, with a teaching 
personnel of nearly 2,500 teachers, and a current expenditure in 1950- 
1951 of approximately four and three-quarter million dollars, the 
statistics alone give adequate reason for pride in our progress and our 
achievement. 

Any appraisal of our work in Education must include the co- 
operative efforts of local School Boards and parents, for from 1836 to 
1938 the different schools were erected largely by local effort, aided 
somewhat by small interest free loans from the Government. Free 
labor by the people, and money raising projects sponsored by the 
teachers and School Boards, were mainly responsible for all school 
erection during that century. 

From 1938 to the current year inclusive, the Government, under 
the general heading of Reconstruction, has spent upwards of four mil- 
lion dollars on new schools and renovations, but even that expenditure 
by the Government has been matched approximately by the local resi- 
dents of the areas in which the School Construction Program has been 
active, and this in a country where there was no provision for school 
taxation. 


A great deal of the credit for this achievement since the first grant 
of 1836 is due to our denominational system, for if our system has de- 
fects, it has also strength in its own weakness: denominational control 
of the school has helped to solidify denominational support. 

The weakness of the system is evidenced mainly in the mainten- 
ance of two or three small sole-charge schools in areas where improved 
arrangements might be made for integration of school services. During 
recent years attempts have been made to broaden our educational 
appeal, and considerable progress has been gained by the Adult Edu- 
cation branch; by the Public Library expansion, covering some twenty- 
five regions; by the Vocational School, with its emphasis on practical 
rather than academic education; by the introduction of Audio-Visual 
Aids to both school and home; by the work of the Memorial University 
College. 


Further progress is evident from legislative enactments by the first 
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Provincial Government in elevating the Memorial University College to 
a University; by establishing a much more generous scale of salary 
payments to the teaching profession; and by materially increasing the 
grants-in-aid to teachers in training. 


Statistics reveal that a very high percentage of our children leaves 
school comparatively early, as our legal school leaving age is fourteen 
years, and a very low percentage attends or completes the studies in 
Grade XI. To remedy the latter the Provincial Government has estab- 
lished a system of Electoral Scholarships, payable for two years, and 
also under consideration is the proposed school leaving age of fifteen 
years. 


We realize that figures and statistics do not give a complete picture 
of Education, and a report published by the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association in 1943 contains these appropriate words: 


“Only when the schools succeed in presentng a mode of life which 

will grip the child’s whole being will there be any real hope of 
enabling him to gain his full stature, and the possession of those 
fine and more enduring values on which depend the qualities of 
a strong people.” 


We referred earlier to a weakness in our denominational system. 
There is perhaps a greater weakness due to our over emphasis on 
academic subjects as divested from our everyday life. 


Education fails if it does not succeed in making individuals and 
peoples self-expressive and ready to assume responsibility, but neither 
self-expression nor the assumption of responsibility receives a full 
measure of development in a school system when the academic yard- 
stick is the determining factor in gaining certificates. On the other 
hand, there is far more to life than merely earning a living, or qualify- 
ing ourselves to earn the maximum amount at our own particular trade 
or profession. 


The greatest challenge which Education offers to us in this pro- 
vince today appears to us to be the necessity of evolving some means 
whereby our children can pursue a secondary education in such a way 
that the ordinary child is able to combine a vocational beginning with 
his academic studies, but at the same time learns to appreciate more 
intelligently the importance of a continuing education. 


Our voluntary efforts on behalf of elementary education have been 
great. Sheer economics alone today calls for a reorientation of purpose 
on behalf of secondary education, but the success of the greater efforts 
demanded in this change of educational outlook, will be measured not 
by the vocational skills acquired, but by the qualities of the men and 
women who learn at school to accept the responsibilities of Citizenship. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE KING GEORGE V JUBILEE 


SCHOLARSHIPS (1950). 
A. ELIGIBILITY 


Candidates must be natives of Newfoundland, or must have attended, 
for at least two years, one or more schools in Newfoundland for which 
moneys are appropriated under the Education Act 

Candidates must have passed the Grade XI Examination of the Council 
of Higher Education in each of six subjects as follows, with an average 
mark of not less than 55%. 


1. English. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. One of History, Economics. 

4. One of: Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Geography, General 
Science. 

5. One of: French, German, Latin, Greek. 

6 


Another subject from Groups 3, 4 and 5 above, or one of Art, 
Music, Navigation, Geology, Physiology. 


No candidate should apply who is not at least sixteen years of age by 
the First of July of the year in which he wishes to enter the University. 


NOTE :—Students who have already attended the First Year Course of the 
Memorial University College, or its equivalent, are not eligible for 
these scholarships. 


B. METHOD OF SELECTION 


In making the awards not only scholarship will be taken into account, 
but character, interests, physical fitness and economic need will also be 
considered 


The scholarships shall not be awarded to candidates holding another 
scholarship of equal or greater value. 


Cc. CONDITIONS 


FOR HOLDING 


THE SCHOLARSHIP 


Five scholarships will be awarded—three to Outport candidates, and 
two to candidates residing in St. John's. 

The scholarships, which are of the value of $600.00 (for students re- 
siding outside St. John's) and $200.00 (for students ordinarily residing 
within St. John's) will be paid in two equal annual instalments, subject to 
the condition, among others, that the candidates will prosecute their 
studies for two years at the Memorial University in a manner satisfactory 
to the Faculty. 


D. HOW AND WHEN TO APPLY 


1. All applications should be in the candidates’ own handwriting, should 
give full particulars regarding qualifications, and should be addressed to: 


The Secretary, 
Committee of Selection, 
King George V. Jubilee Scholarships, 
Department of Education. 


(a) All applicants who have already passed their Junior Matriculation 
or Grade XI examination must enclose a certified copy of their 
marks. 


(b) All applications should reach the Secretary not later than June 30th. 


(c) In the case of applicants about to write the Grade XI examination, 
a certified copy of the marks should be forwarded as soon as 
possible. 

(d) Applicants should submit the names and addresses of three persons 
from whom the Selection Committee may obtain references, of 

whom one should be, wherever possible, a Minister of Religion, 

and another a Medical Practitioner. 


NOTE :—Candidates unsuccessful in previous years, but who wish to be 
considered again, should present a new application 
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ALBERTA OIL 
HAS CHANGED 
HIS FUTURE 


The boy doesn't know it yet. Many a 
grown-up doesn't realize it—but the 
new oil fields of Alberta brighten Can- 
ada’s future. 


Western oil is saving 100 million scarce 
U.S. dollars this year, dollars we don’t 
have to pay out for oil imports. This 
means money to buy other imports we 
need—things that cannot be grown or 
made in Canada. Next year Alberta oil 
should save 145 million U.S. dollars! 


Then, too, the search for oil is making a big 
new market in Alberta for things the rest of 
Canada has to sell. The oil industry is spend- 
ing $3 millions a week in the west. Across the 
nation this money is fostering new industries, 
expanding plants, creating jobs, paying wages, 
building homes. 


And in the prairies petroleum product prices 
are lower than they would have been if oil 
had not been found. Prairie consumers saved 
more than $30 millions last year. Anything 
that helps prairie prosperity helps all Canada. 
Oil is important to us all. More oil means a 
higher standard of living 


The search for oil is unending, a costly busi- 
ness, often disappointing. But the job is press- 
ing forward. And new-found oil is changing 
our future promising a better, brighter 
future for Canadians—man and boy alike! 


Bringing you oil is a big job... 
and a costly one 
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by M. F. HARRINGTON 


“TN NEWFOUNDLAND,” says 

the Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Education (1945), 
“educational policies are formu- 
lated centrally in the Department 
of Education, as is done in the 
Provinces of Canada, yet we have 
denominational schools—that is to 
say, the vast majority of our chil- 
dren attend schools of their own 
denomination. The training and 
certification of teachers is uniform, 
but the schools are managed local- 
ly by denominational Boards, and 
they are staffed by teachers who 
are adherents of the same Faith 
as the children. This has been 
possible in Newfoundland because 
of the way in which the country 
was originally settled.” 

Besides being ‘possible’ the de- 
velopment of the denominational 
system of education was _ also 
‘inevitable’. Its growth was due 
not only to the way the country 
was settled but because of the 
attitude of the authorities in re- 
gard to settlement and the absence 
of any attempt on the part of the 
authorities either in the Island or 
in England to spread enlighten- 
ment amongst the fisherfolk. Up 
to the early 1800's, religious zeal 
and private philanthrophy were 
responsible for whatever education 
Newfoundlanders and their chil- 
dren obtained. 

In 1825 one of the _ Island’s 
most enlightened Governors, Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, suggested the 
establishment of a university in 
Newfoundland. His suggestion 
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EDUCATION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


was half-adopted exactly one hun- 
dred years later when the Mem- 
orial University College was es- 
tablished, which institution offered 
the equivalent to a two-year uni- 
versity course. The wheel has at 
last come full circle for, last sum- 
mer, the Provincial Government 
granted the College its long-await- 
ed Charter, and possibly by the 
time this article is in print the 
first degrees will have been 
granted. 

A great many things happened 
between 1825 and 1925, and even 
before 1800. The history of edu- 
cation in Newfoundland is _ fas- 
cinating and unique and without 
a general review of that history it 
is impossible for anyone to appre- 
ciate to the fullest extent the 
achievements of Newfoundland’s 
educators. 

The first school was founded at 
Bonavista in 1726 by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign lands, and for over a 
century the responsibility and ex- 
pense of education was borne by 
the churches, private individuals 
philanthropic organizations. 
In 1836 an Education Act attempt- 
ed to establish a system of non- 
denominational education, but 
some years later an amendment to 
the Act recognized the two chief 
religious bodies of the time, the 
Roman Catholics and Church of 
England, and _ provided equal 
grants to each for their educa- 
tional work. Subsequent amend- 
ments definitely established the 
denominational system. 

When it is realized that Govern- 
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ATLANTIC GUARDIAN GOES TO SCHOOL 
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@ Those of us who look back upon our years at schoo! and shudder 
to think how long ago it was, would do well once in awhile to look 
in on the modern classroom and view the transformation that has 


taken place in teaching methods. 


For the child of today school must 


be a picce of joy, judging by the pictures which were collected re- 
cently when Atlantic Guardian representatives made a tour of some 


of the classrooms in St. John's schools. 


Young and old alike will 
enjoy the reproductions on following pages. 


Ment assistance for education was 
not forthcoming till after the first 
quarter of the 19th century, it is 
Mot hard to understand why even 
as late as the middle of that cen- 
tury there were no institutions of 
higher learning outside the capi- 
tal. Most of the instruction in the 
‘outports’ vas given by underpaid 
teachers whose classes were held 
in kitchens and fish-lofts, and who 
themselves were offered ‘the privi- 
lege of fishing for six weeks or two 
months in the summer’ to supple- 
Ment their scanty pay. 


From the 1850's on, progress 
Was rapid and in 1893 a Council 
of Higher Education was incorpor- 
ated by Act of the Legislature to 
set up an island-wide standard of 
education and institute annual 
examinations. Rev. Canon Pilot 
was elected its first President. In 
its more than fifty vears of exis- 
tence the Council 
amongst its 
educators in 


numbered 
members the finest 
Newfoundland and 
contributed greatly to the progress 
of education generally. 


has 


When the Commission of Gov- 
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ernment was established in 1934, 
education came under Govern- 
ment control. The Department of 
Education, which had been created 
in 1920, was reorganized in 1935. 
The Secretary of Education is 
equivalent to a Deputy Minister in 
the other Provinces. Matters of 
policy are decided by a Council of 
Education consisting of the Min- 
ister, the Secretary and four Exec- 
utive Officers (Roman Catholic, 
Church of England, United Church 
and Salvation Army), who serve 
as superintendents of elementary 
and secondary education. The 
policy decisions of the Council 
must be approved by the Minister, 
but in practice the Government 
would not be likely to pass legis- 
lation unacceptable to the denom- 
inations. 


For the school year 1946-47 
there were in Newfoundland 
71,920 registered pupils attending 
1,207 schools. Classrooms num- 
bered 2,166 and there were 2,299 
teachers. The current Provincial 
grant for the Department of Edu- 
cation is $4,268,500. 
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Examining latest book titles at the Memorial University College library are, left 
to right, C. G. Chaulk, Elliston, T. B.; Robert Wells, Curling; George Whelan, Ruby 
Hann, St. John's; Patricia Pigot, Halifax, N. S.; Dorothy Grace, Corner Brook. Center 
display shows scene from J. M. Barrie's ‘‘What Every Woman Knows", first four-act 
play produced by students, under direction of Miss Sadie Organ, Librarian. 


Pictured above is St. Bonaventure's College, leading Roman Catholic school for 
boys in St. John's. St. Bon's is administered by the Irish Christian Brothers and has 
a staff of 18 under the direction of Rev. Bro. P. C. Fleming. It has an enrolment of 
six hundred boys, some of whom are boarding students. Grades ran-e from | to XII. 
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St. Patrick's Hall School, above, also a Roman Catholic school for boys, was 
opened five years ago and has one of the largest auditoriums in the city. The Irish 
Christian Brothers under Principal Rev. Bro. T. P. O'Dwyer take care of the teaching 
of 1,036 boys enrolled at this school which is noted for its senior and junior choirs. 


This Church of England suburban school at Virginia Waters, St. John's East, is 
a typical one-room school where the teacher, Miss Phyllis Pitts, has to handle classes 


from Kindergarten to Grade VIII. Many of the schools in the smaller places are 
similar to this one. 
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The classroom scene above shows the Kindergarten group at Bishop Feild College 
at work around the sand-tables under the direction of Miss A. Chatwood. Head- 
master at Bishop Feild, a Church of England boys’ school, is Mr. E. G. House. There 
are fifteen teachers and 440 pupils. 


The curriculum of the modern school is by no means restricted to straight ‘‘book- 
learning’. At Bishop Feild College, for instance, there is a Manual Training Work- 
shop where 270 boys are registered for classes under the direction of Mr. L. French. 
They are taught how to make boat and plane models and household gadgets. 
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Preparedness for life in the home and in the business world is as much a part 
of present-day education as is arithmetic and geography. Thus we find, at Bishop 
Spencer College, a class in Domestic Science where Grade IX girls are being taught 
by Miss J. Murray how to make Sponce and Butter Cakes and other ‘goodies’ for 
the table. 


Physical fitness too has its place in modern school life. Here Grade X girls at 
Spencer carry out body-building exercises in a gymnastic pattern. Instructress is Miss 
H. Brinton. Bishop Spencer College, for Church of England girls, has eighteen class- 
rooms and seventeen teachers. Principal is Miss Violet M. Cherrington. 
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For the tiny tots the school routine is made as informal as possible. Here Miss 
A. Carter conducts a Grade 1 reading class at St. Thomas’ School. There are eight 
teachers at this Church of England elementary school for boys and girls where the 
grades range from Kindergarten to Vil. Mr. H. Clarke is the Principal. 


Junior Red Cross activities in the schools give the pupils an opportunity not 
only to share in useful work but to develop confidence and ability in the conduct of 
meetings. This picture catches ‘The Jolly Workers’’ at St. Michael's Anglican School 
in a J. R. C. session. Mr. Charles Strong is Principal of this 15-room co-educational 
school with an enrolment of 605. 
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Curtis Academy, United Church elementary school in St. John's West, has 
demonstrated on more than one occasion that it can draw the crowd with its concerts 
@nd plays. Picured above is a scene from the Academy's recent production of the 
omic opera ‘Joan of the Nancy lee’’. The school has 21 classrooms, a student roll 
ef over 1000, and 27 teachers. Principal is Mr. Byron March. 


Learning about the world and the people in other iands is an essential part of 
the school curriculum. Pictured above is a geography class at Macpherson Academy 
where Student Teacher S. J. Ryan is getting in some practice. Macpherson Academy, 
U. C. elementary, has an enrolment of 495, eleven classrooms and 12 teachers. Mr. 
J. C. Billard is Principal 
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The art of public speaking is not over looked in today's classrooms. Here, 
Gerry Watson is shown addressing his class at Prince of Wales College, senior United 
Church school in St. John's, P. W. C. is co-educational and, with Holloway School, 
has o total enrolment of 1,040 boys and girls. Principal is Mr. L. Partner. 


The mysteries and wonders of physics and chemistry are explored by the students 
of the St. John's colleges. Prince of Wales College, where the above picture was 
taken, has a modern laboratory in keeping with its other facilities and services, which 
include a Manual Training Class of long standing. Sports, dramatics 
round out the school program. 


and music 
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Courses in singing form part of the training of students at the Seventh Day 
Adventists School in St. John's, and on occasion the students put their own programs 
over the S.D.A. radio station, VOAR. Mr. E. Hillock is the Principal of this school 


which has five classrooms and an auditorium. 


Always at the end of the school term there are exams to be written and worried 


In this picture, taken at the Salvation Army College in St. John's, the pupils 
Principal of the S. A. 


In September the pupils will move to a new school 


about. 
of Grades V and VI are seen writing their examinations. 


College is Mr. W. C. Woodland. 
with all modern equipment. 
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Newfoundlanders 


Abroad—16th in a Series 


HER NURSERY IS IN THE BRONX 200 


by MARY FOX 


T’S OFTEN been observed that 
Newfoundlanders can turn 
their hands to any kind of occu- 
pation, given the chance to learn. 
When they leave their native soil 
and settle in the big cities, a wide 
avenue of opportunities presents 
itself to their innate talents. 
Among the native born who have 
landed into the oddest kind of job 
on the mainland, Mrs. Fred 
Martini just about takes the cake. 
As a member of the staff of the 
New York Zoological Park, better 
known to millions as the Bronx 
Zoo, the former Helen Delaney of 


St. John’s fondles lions and tigers 
and leopards and other “ferocious” 
beasts the way most women do 
kittens. Her job is to be in at 
their birth at the Zoo, or to receive 
the “babies” as they arrive from 
the jungles, and nurse them 
through the tender months until 
ready to be turned loose into the 
cages for public exhibition. 

Mrs. Martini’s work has been 
the subject of numerous magazine 
and newspaper articles and many 
of her charges, especially the 
chimpanzees and baby gorillas, 
have appeared in movie shorts 
with her to the amusement of all 
the little boys and girls across the 
land. 


Less than five feet tall, Mrs. 
Martini was just the opposite of 
the sort of female Tarzan I ex- 
pected to find when I went to in- 
terview her recently. She was 
dressed in sweater and slacks and 
was busy at the “nursery” in the 
Zoo, where her husband is keeper 
of the lion-house. 

“Come in and see my babies,” 
she beckoned. “‘They’re all behind 
bars.” 

The room could have been a 
feal nursery in any hospital. A 
table covered with a white pad 
and a blue blanket stood in the 
Middle and the walls were bright 
with colored figures of baby bears, 


tigers, and birds. There was even 


a baby scale and dozens of cans 
of Carnation milk . 

Querulous murmurs and whim- 
perings emanated from the doll- 
house cages, in which there was 
furious activity. 


In a larger cage 
the biggest baby of them all was 
running back and forth, gushing a 
torrent of gorilla baby-talk. This 
Was Sumalili, the only baby moun- 
tain gorilla in captivity in the 
United States. 

“She’s named after the chief of 
the tribe that captured her in the 
Belgian Congo,” Mrs. Martini in- 
formed. “She’s a year and a half 
old and weighs thirty-one pounds. 
I nursed her from an infant, and 
mow she won't let 
touch her.” baby gorilla 
looked up at Mrs. Martini with 
an expression of appeal that was 
as irresistible as a child’s. 

Mrs. Martini’s 
sparkled with animation as she 
talked, and in her eagerness to 
tell me about her work, she had 
forgotten that I wanted her to talk 
about herself. How did she ever 


anyone else 


brown eyes 


get into this strange profession? 

“I always had a feeling for 
birds and animals,” she said, “and 
wanted to have them around me. 
As a schoolgirl here—I came to 
New York in 1925 with my family 
—lI once defied my mother’s orders 
to buy a pair of shoes with a gift 
of five dollars by spending it to 
buy an elderly canary that had 
lost its voice.” 

Mr. Martini came into her life 
when she was a student at the 
Joan of Arc High School in Man- 
hattan . Like herself, he had an 
intense admiration for birds and 
animals and these two young per- 
sons were soon in tune. After 
their marriage they acquired a 
roomful of canaries and _ other 
birds, but that was not enough. 
They began spending their week- 
ends and spare time wandering 
through the Bronx Zoo, wishing 
they could stay all day every day. 

As proof that “you can get any- 
thing you want if you want it 
badly enough,” in 1938 Mr. 
Martini found himself keeper of 
the lion house. But his wife had 
to wait some years yet before 
realizing her ambition. 

Her chance came with a lion 
cub. Abandoned by the lioness, 
it had the Zoo officials stumped. 
Mrs Martini begged them to let 
her take it home. This became the 
first of many lions, tigers, and 
leopards she has since raised from 
birth. In 1944 she had three tiger 
cubs in her apartment for three 
months. 

She did such a good job, the 
officials decided to make her a 
permanent member of the Zoo 
staff and built a “nursery” for her 
at one end of the lion house where 
every device was installed to make 
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life happy for her and her charges. 
In her first two years there she 
also watched over the Jewel Room 
at the bird house, a small room 
where hundreds of tiny tropical 
birds of exquisite plumage are 
housed. 


“An animal is like a human 
being in many respects,” related 
Mrs. Martini, whose success at 
raising zoo animals has _ been 
widely noted. “If it’s treated with 
kindness, it will respond the same 
way. And when they’re young, 
they’re just like all young things 
—they become attached to one 
person and can’t bear to let you 
out of their sight.” Even Rajpur, 
the largest tiger in captivity, is 
like putty in this 108-pound 
woman’s hands—the hands that 
fondled him as a cub. 


Mrs. Martini attended the Pre- 
sentation Convent in St. John’s. 


She still has vivid memories of 
her home town and was delighted 
with the pictures in the January 
Atlantic Guardian of the 
look” on Water Street. 


“new 


But in her love of animals and 
her work at the Zoo, this native 
Newfoundlander has found a com- 
pletely satisfactory way of life. 
Both she and her husband want 
nothing more than to be allowed 
many future years looking after 
and enjoying the coming genera- 
tions of Bronx Zoo inhabitants. 


Has she ever thought of making 
a trip back to the scenes of her 
childhood? 


“Yes, indeed. I’ve often thought 


of going, and I want my husband 
to see it too, but—I don’t know if 
I'll ever be able to make it. There 
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are always new babies coming, 
and I'd hate to leave them with 
anyone else. You know, this is a 
year-round job, twenty-four hours 
a day—but I don’t believe anyone 
ever enjoyed her work more than 
I do mine.” 


There it is. Perhaps if there 
were a young tiger or two around 
St. John’s somewhere ... 


Ploughing Time 


Today the sun shines but in fitful 
gleams, 

Just now and then the hills with 
gold are crowned, 

The sky’s a dull blue-grey—and 
so it seems 

To be a dreary day until I throw 
a glance or two around. 


Right here’s a straggling fence of 
wire and wood 

A patch of stump-filled ground 
lies just beyond, 

With here and there a little tree 
that stood, 

Straight up (I do believe) when 

some wee princess waved her 

fairy wand. 


Still further off two horses pull 
their ploughs 

To freshen up anew 
brown earth, 

And in the meadow stand two idle 
cows 

Who do not need to plough, or 
pull big heavy carts, to show 
their worth. 


the rich 


notes come forth from 
feathered friends unseen, 

A rooster crows—a bold, trium- 
phant sound; 

The stately hills stand stolid and 
serene; 

The world belongs to me—to you 
—to anyone who cares to look 


around. 
—GERALDINE CHAFE 
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JOHN CABOT'S 


by CHARLES R. GRANGER 


A Poem for June 24th—''Newfound- 
land Day", marking the 453rd anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the Island by 
John Cabot. 


Full many a morn I watched the 
dawn 

Burst over sea-floors limitless, 

Full many a stormy night had 
gone— 

And left the sea expressionless. 

The prow still cut the green-hued 
seas 

Through weary leagues of keen 
distress, 

Still wailed aloft the freshening 
breeze, 

And still I wandered harborless. 


Due West, due West I sailed and 
sailed 

While rough, uncharted combers 
rolled; 

My crew their sombre lot bewailed 

And mutinous tales each other 
told; 

While weary weeks of lone com- 
mand, 

And briny rain, and stinging cold 

Had left a longing for a strand— 

A harbor where my hook could 
hold. 
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SOLILOQUY 


Dear God! On deserts, or the sea, 

| With all the lonely vast imbued 
With limitless immensity— 

The terror-keep of solitude— 

| ‘Tis there the mad alone have 

peace, 
Or genius finds a beacon, fair 
The normal mind admits no ease, 
And madness festers on despair. 


But then one morn a stranger 
dawn 
In fiery ribbons cut the night, 
Upon a vast new land it shone— 
Oh, Buena Vista, what a sight! 
Against the sky I saw a land, 
~ With tree-crowned cliffs, magnifi- 
cent— 
| A giant shore sublimely grand, 
; A new found land of vast content. 


A land of dreams! Poetic charms 
Stole softly up its quiet vales, 
i Or else, in clamorous alarms 
A The seagulls soared the seaboard 
gales, 
Where ocean sent her shining arms 
Among the hills in glimmering 
bays, 
Where winter’s wastes and frozen 
tarns 
Broke the swift charm of Autumn 
days. 


In hazy dreams I visualize 

The populace this land will own, 

The stalwart sons of western skies, 

The strongest props of Britain’s 
throne. 

Where’er a vessel rides and dips 

This sailor race will serve her 
need, 

Those who go down to the sea inaaummm 


ships, 
The hardest of the viking breed 


\<saeA people magnified by toil 
__-Shall tread the peasant’s hardy 
ways, 
heir sons will grapple with the 
moil 
And tumult of the future days; 
S:While from this rugged race the 
while 
Shall spring a Terra Nova Grand, 
The North Atlantic’s regal isle, 


The Ocean’s Queen — My New- 
foundland. 
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BUCHANS: Mining Centre 


At the end of a spur-line, forty 

miles from Millertown Junction, 
and 284 from St. John's, New- 
foundiand's newest industrial 
town, stands a few miles from 
the western shore of Red Indian 
lake. In days gone by this was 
bre heart of the Red Indian coun- 
try where, long before Cabot 
came the Beothucks, the aborig- 
jnal inhabitants of Newfound- 
Jand, hunted the caribou and 
built their lodges. 
Founded in 1927, Buchans 
‘origin is now established in the 
‘well-authenticated story of a 
‘trapper who, while ‘boiling the 
‘kettle’ for the traditional New- 
‘foundland ‘mug-up’, first spotted 
the minerals when the fire burned 
“away a goodly portion of the 
“moss and shrubs. 

In any case, the first workings 
‘at Buchans were named the 
‘Lucky Strike’, and it has lived 
up to its name. For the de- 
posits of lead-zinc-copper-silver- 
gold lie immediately close to the 


town-site and are mined by the 
‘glory-hole' method, which by 
the way is the name of the second 
workings. 

Buchans is the second greatest 
mining development in New- 
foundland, Bell Island being the 
first. The ore is crushed and the 
metals concentrated in a plant in 
the town especially constructed 
for that purpose. The concen- 
trates are then shipped by the 
Buchans Mining Co., a subsidiary 
of the Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
velopment Co. Ltd., over what 
used to be its own railway to 
Millertown Junction, then over 
the C. N. R. to Bishop's Falls, 
from there on a branch line to 
Botwood, over what used to be 
the A. N. D. Co.'s railway. 

Two years ago it was thought 
that the deposits were running 
out and that the mines would be 
closed within ten or twelve years. 
Recently, however a new deposit 
has been found by deep diamond 
drilling, which is expected to add 
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another decade at least to the 
life of Buchans, so that there 
seems to be great prospect for 
employment and development in 
that area for some time to come. 

The importance of Buchans in 
the Newfoundland economy can 
be gathered from the fact that 
last year the town produced 
330,000 tons of lead, copper and 
zinc concentrates. An average of 
780 men were employed aill- 
year-round with additional 


100 on temporary seasonal work. — 
The town of Buchans is named 
after Captain David Buchan, R.N., 
who made at least two expedi- 
tions up the Exploits River to Red 
Indian Lake in the early part of 
the 19th century. The purpose of 
these expeditions, which took him 
close to the site of the modern 
mining town, was to try to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the 
remnants of the Beothucks, the 
Red Indians of Newfoundland. 
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@ This is the “Glory Hole"’, one of the mining operations at Buchans, 


rear view. Shown here while on an inspection tour last summer are, 
left to right: . R. Martin, Assistant Manager, Buchans Mining Com- 
pany; Elliott M. Little, President, Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company; George Thomas, Manager, Buchans Mining Company; Lord 
Rothermere, Publisher of the London Daily Mail; Philip Gruchy, Gen- 
eral Manager, Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company. Later 
the party inspected the Rothermere Shaft where the new ore deposits 
are located; this shaft is 465 feet deep. Below, a loading scene at 


Botwood, shipping port for the Buchans Mining Company. 
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@ Pictured above is the Mess Hall at Buchans where meals are served 
to the miners and tradesmen employed by the Company. Living 
accommodation is provided in nearby barracks. 


@ Below is a view of the Buchans Recreation Centre on Main Street. 


The Centre has a library, dance hall, kitchen, etc. Various commun- 


ity organizations hold their regular meetings and entertainments here. 
Additional space is provided in a series of Quonset huts. 
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@ Buchans is very sports conscious, not only in regard to such indoor 
pastimes as bowling and billiards for which games facilities are pro- 
vided at the Recreation Centre, but in the more robust game of hockey. 
In winter the large stock-piling shed (shown in picture on title page) 


is used as a rink. The Buchans hockey team, which featured the 
Kirkland Lake ‘string’, came up with the all-Newfoundland Hockey 
; Championship this year, defeating St. Bon's, champions of the Eastern 
Division, in two straight games played at the Grand Falls Stadium. 
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@ This two-storey building at Buchans, known as the Community Mart, is located on 
Main Street and was opened in November, 1946. It is a modern department store 
and carries a complete line of provisions, groceries, hardware, novelties, etc. Man- 
aging Director is Mr. C. L. Courage who has had 36 years experience in business and 
has been at Buchans since the town started 23 years ago. The Community Mart has 


48 employees and runs its own delivery service. Pictured below is a section of the 
busy and well-stocked grocery department. 
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*@ During World War Il an emergency landing field was built at 


Buchans by the Canadian Government. The airport is used for various 
“commercial and survey purposes and is a valuable adjunct to the 


Emining town. 
. @ The Buchans branch of the Exploits Valley Royal Stores Limited, shown below, has 
_been catering to the trade since the town was first opened up. It it a full-fledged 
; department store, with its own buyer visiting U. S$. and mainland markets as required. 


"Manager is Mr. Ralph L. White. The location is Main Street near the Railway Station. 
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Pontiac’s Chieftains and Streamliners are large and luxurious 
... they’re powerful— whether you choose the six or the straight- 
eight . . . they offer famous GM Hydra-Matic Drive.* In every 
respect, they're fine cars! So, see them—and when you do, ask ~ 
yourself, why pay more? Away down in the lowest-price field one 
car only brings you everything that matters in a motor car. It’s a 
full-sized, six-passenger car with exclusive Silver Streak Styling, 
with ample L-head engine power, with Body by Fisher. It’s 
Pontiac’s Fleetleader, offered in either standard or deluxe 
appointments. Its price is startingly low. So, why take less? 
* Optional at extra cost. 
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ATLANTIC GUARDIAN QUIZ 


INTERESTING EVENTS IN NEWFOUNDLAND HISTORY 
1. The great gale of April 4th, 1852, is referred to by 
what name? 
2. When was the Twillingate Sun newspaper regis- 
tered? 
3. What well known hymn was written at Trinity? 
4. When were postage stamps first used in Newfound- 
land? 
What and when was the “Spring o’ the Big Haul”? 
Who was the woman who was hanged at the old 
-Court House in St. John’s in 1834 for the murder of 
her husband? 
When did the Salvation Army hold its first open air 
meeting in Newfoundland? 
When and where was the first Atlantic Cable landed? 
‘When were the paper mills opened at Grand Falls? 
The first school in Newfoundland was opened in 
1726. Where? 
The Oddfellows Society was first instituted in New- 
foundland in 1894. Who was the first candidate to 
be initiated? 
The first Premier under Responsible Government 
was P. F. Little. Where was he born? * 
Newfoundland changed from Pounds, Shillings & 
Pence to Dollars and Cents by the Currency Act 
passed Feb. 6th, 1866, but Dollars and Cents did not 
become general currency until what year? 
When and where was the S.S. Ethie lost? 
When were street cars first used in St. John’s and 
when were they discontinued? 
What was the population of Grand Bank in 1700? 
On June 13th, 1809, a man was killed and scalped 
by Indians at Sandy Cove, on Fogo Island. What 
was his name? 
When did the first Moravian Missionaries arrive in 
Labrador? 
Where was Tubrid’s Town? 
Who was the first native Newfoundlander to receive 
a knighthood? 
When were Justices of the Peace first appointed in 
Newfoundland? 
A native of the Isle of Wight in England, once repre- 
sented the district of Twillingate-Fogo. Who was 
he? 


(Answers on page 62) 
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HE Continental Limited directly serves Montreal, Ottawa, - 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Jasper and 
Vancouver. This famous train has all the modern comforts 

for long distance travel . . . air-conditioned coaches and 
“through” sleeping cars with various types of accommodations, 
rooms and berths . . . observation lounge cars. Enjoy 

delicious dining car meals . . . thoughtful, courteous 

service . . . ample room to move around. You arrive 

refreshed and relaxed when you travel by train. 

See Canada this year. Go Canadian National. 


NATIONAL 


RAILWAYS AIRLINES STEAMSHIPS HOTELS e EXPRESS TELEGRAPHS 
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WE en 


F rom a cattleman's paradise 
to a rich agricultural province 
and one of the chief producers of 
“black gold’’ on this continent 

. . Alberta has forged ahead 
in less than half a century! 


Throughout those years, Alberta 
families—like hundreds of thou- 
sands of families in Canada’s 
nine other provinces — have 
shown increasing preference for 
Weston's products. 


Weston's is proud that it enjoys 
this confidence —and_ realizes 
that it can be maintained only 
by constantly keeping Weston's 
products up to the most exacting 
standards of Purity, Quality and 
Value. 


“Always Buy the Best—Buy 
Weston’s”’ 


GEORGE WEST’ SN LIMITED, CANADA 
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OFFICE OF THE PREMIER 
ALBERTA 


May 5th, 1950. 


Greetings to the People of Newfoundland: 


With this issue of the Atlantic Guardian an 
introduction to the Province of Alberta is presented 
to the people of Newfoundland. As Premier of Alberta 
it is my privilege to express, on behalf of the people 
of this Province, a warm western pee to Canada's 
youngest Province on the shores of the Atlantic. 


One of the earliest stories in the history of the 
New World deals with the voyages of John Cabot, who 
landed on the shores of Newfoundland only five years 
after Columbus discovered America. From that far off 
day to this, the tradition of Newfoundland has been 
associated with the sea. I am sure that the people of 
this great Dominion share our pleasure that those 
traditions are now a part of our national heritage, 
that the people of Newfoundland share with us the 
distinction of being Canadians. 


I firmly believe that Canada is destined to become 
one of the great nations of the world. It is in working 
toward this high destiny that we welcome the people and 
the Province of Newfoundland for a wider, a richer, and 
a greater Canada. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS 


PAST AND PRESENT 


ALBERTA 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning, 


PREMIER OF ALBERTA 


HEN on March 31, 

Newfoundland was wel- 
comed officially as Canada’s 
youngest province, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan had to give up that 
claim to _ distinction they had 
shared for so long. For it was on 
September 1, 1905, that these two 
provinces were formed. 

It will take a little adjusting to 
remember that Canada, of which 
we are all so proud, is now made 
up of ten provinces. And there is 


1949, 


much to learn about our youngest 
sister, whose history, nevertheless, 
goes back centuries before the 
white man had ever seen the west. 

There is much to learn; and at 
is a great 


the same time there 
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opportunity to tell something © 
about Alberta for the benefit of 
those who are now a part of this 
great nation of Canada. So let’s 
get acquainted. 


General Description 

Alberta is the most westerly of 
what are commonly known as the 
three “prairie” provinces. The 
true prairie, however, comprises 
only a small part of Alberta. It 
extends along the eastern border 
and sweeps south west to the foot- 
hills past the town of Olds. South 
of this is a table land treeless and 
flat except where poplars line the 
deep banks of the rivers. To the 
north bluffs of willow and poplar 
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begin to appear, growing higher 
and thicker to form what is called 
“parklands” as the capital city of 
Edmonton is reached. With’ the 
exception of open prairie again in 
the great Peace River country 300 
miles north-west of Edmonton, the 
rest of Alberta is well timbered, 
chiefly with spruce, jackpine and 
tamarack. Over half of the Pro- 
vince is classified as “forested 
lands”, which incidentally provide 
the basis for an important lumber- 
ing industry. 

' Ona quick trip east to west in 
the southern part of Alberta the 
Prairie, we have described, gives 
Way to rolling hills gradually in- 
freasing in height until suddenly 
you enter the rugged majesty of 
the Rocky Mountains which ex- 
tend along our south’ western 
boundary for approximately 400 
miles. 

. All this comprises an area of 
which 


255,285 square miles, of 
6,485 square miies are water. The 
@rea of the British Isles including 


Ireland is 120,597 square miles, 
Which means that Alberta is well 
Over twice their size. 

There are 871,000 people living 
in Alberta, roughly half of whom 
are in our rural districts. The 
density of population works out to 
8.4 persons per square mile. 


Historical Outline 

Although Alberta is abreast of 
the latest word in modern living, 
farming and industrial develop- 
ment, many reminders of the early 
history of the Province remain. 
This is not surprising when one 
recalls that virtually all of these 
developments date back only to 
the turn of the present century. 
In 1950 Calgary ...a city of 


some 120,000 with splendid build- 
ings, fine homes and thriving in- 
dustries ...is celebrating the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
founding. MacLeod, now a busy 
modern town, was begun by the 
North West Mounted Police in 
1874, and from this centre law and 
order replaced cattle rustling and 
rum-running in the short- 
grass plains of the south. 

There are men living today who 
came west from Winnipeg by Red 
River cart, well remembering the 
first Canadian Pacific train into 
Strathcona (now a part of Edmon- 
ton) in 1891. 

Here and there throughout the 
Province, you may still see a log 
fort, an essential in those early 
days against possibility of attack 
by the Crees, the Blackfoot or 
other restive Indian tribes. In St. 
Albert, a few miles north west of 
Edmonton, tourists are thrilled 
with the tiny log church built by 
Father Lacombe in 1862, which 
was the first Catholic Mission west 
of St. Boniface, Manitoba, and is 
now preserved as a museum and a 
memorial to Father Lacombe’s 
work among the Indians. 

In this vein also, we may refer 
to Elk Island Park, about 30 miles 
east of Edmonton. Here the 
Dominion Government maintains 
the finest herd of plains buffalo on 
the North American continent. 
Gazing at these shaggy monsters, 
one’s mind goes back not too many 
decades ago when the _ buffalo 
roamed the plains literally in the 
millions. Some of the herds are 
recorded as extending 25 miles in 
width and 50 miles in depth, and 
in the United States are said to 
have delayed early trains for days 
at a time while they crossed the 
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right of way. 

The Alberta story is rich with 
tales of the romantic west. The 
vast rangelands of the south still 
raise many thousands of heads of 
cattle and sheep, and the high- 
heeled boots of the cowboy are 
still commonplace on the streets of 
Calgary, High River and most 
other southern communities. Dur- 
ing the annual Calgary Stampede, 
one of the outstanding shows of its 
kind in North America, top riders 
pit their skill and strength against 
outlaw horses and wild steers. For 
this event the City reverts to its 
lusty youth as cow ponies and 
chuck-wagons aggravate an al- 
ready grave traffic problem. 

It was back in 1882 that Alberta 


first became a name in the geo- 
graphy of Canada. At that time 
Alberta was one of four districts 
formed from the North West Ter- 
ritories. The new district was 
named Alberta by the Marquis of 
Lorne, then Governor General of 
Canada, after his wife who was 
the daughter of Queen Victoria. 
It may, therefore, be more than a 
co-incidence that the Duke of 
Windsor, grand-nephew of 
Princess Alberta, chose this Pro- 
vince as the location of “the only 
piece of property” he has evefF 
owned, as he recently described 
his cattle ranch near the town of 
High River. 

The first white man to reach 
what is now Alberta was Dé 


Bird's eye view of the central portion of 
Edmonton, Alberta capital and oil centre. 


Niverville. French Canadian fur 
traders from Old Quebec, he and 
his party were greaty aided by the 
earlier work of La Verendrye and 
are said to have built a fort near 
the Rocky Mountains some two 
hundred years ago. A few years 
after De Niverville, Hendry of the 
Hudson's Bay Company spent a 
fruitless winter southern 
Alberta trying to entice the 
Indians to take their furs and 
pemmican to the Hudson’s Bay. 
Peter Pond, described by his 
‘contemporaries as a “peddler” 
‘established the first permanent 
‘trading post in Alberta. Dis- 
‘coverer of Lake Athabasca in 
1778, Pond built his fort about 
thirty miles up the Athabasca 
River and carried on a profitable 
‘fur trade for many years. He 


; found time to grow quantities of 
vegetables around the fort and so 
_ became Alberta’s first farmer. 

Early development of the Pro- 


: vince centered in the North for 
'many years. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie of the North West Company 
was given charge of the Athabasca 
district and in 1788 built Fort 
Chipewyan on the shore of the 
‘Lake. Though Mackenzie’s first 
responsibility was the fur trade, 
he and many of those who follow- 
ed him were more interested in 
exploration, and so it was these 
men who blazed the early trails of 
this Province. 

The early history of Alberta is, 
of course, the history of the fur 
trade. Until 1870 there was no 
settlement in the Province except 
in the vicinity of Edmonton, and 
no farming activity except around 
the trading posts. The first Fort 
Edmonton (named after a suburb 
of London, England) was built at 
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the mouth of the Sturgeon River 
in 1795 but was abandoned after 
twelve years. The final Fort Ed- 
monton, built in 1819 just below 
the present Legislative Building, 
was demolished not long after 
Edmonton was chosen Alberta’s 
capital in 1906. 

A major development took place 
in 1870. That year the Hudson’s 
Bay Company surrendered their 
rights to Rupert’s Land and the 
North West Territories to the gov- 
ernment of the new Dominion. 
With this transfer, in which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was given 
300,000 pounds sterling and exten- 
sive tracts of land in western 
Canada, the development of 
Alberta really began. 

Agriculture was and is the 
leading industry of the Province. 
It began with the sheep and cattle 
ranchers who followed the I. G. 
Baker Trading Company from the 
United States into the southern 
range lands. The old North West 
Mounted Police was organized in 
the East and rode across the plains 
to establish their Alberta head- 
quarters at Fort MacLeod in 1874. 
Calgary was founded by Captain 
Brisbois the next year, and in 1883 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 
pushed its line across the Pro- 
vince. 

Other primary industries were 
begun. Alberta’s first coal mine 
was opened on the banks of the 
Oldman River in 1872 by Nicholas 
Sherran, and Lethbridge, now a 
thriving industrial and irrigation 
centre, was begun. Reports of oil 
and gas showings date back one 
hundred and fifty years, but the 
first productive natural gas well 
was drilled by the C.P.R. in 1890. 
The year following the C.P.R. 
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built its branch from Calgary to 
South Edmonton and dotted the 
line with stations that have since 
grown into prosperous farming 
community centres. _ 

Early in the new century the 
growth of population was nothing 
less than spectacular. In 1901 the 
population of Alberta was 73,022, 
and by the next census it had 
boomed to 374,295. This means 
one third of the present popula- 
tion figure was established in the 
Province during that ten year 
period. Most of these pioneers 
came from eastern Canada; many 
flocked across the border from the 
United States; and many com- 
munities still predominantly of 
Scandinavian or German or 
Ukranian descent were opened up 
by the parents or grandparents of 
the present residents. 


Climate 

You may have heard this Pro- 
vince referred to as “Sunny” 
Alberta. This appelation is well 
deserved, because Alberta enjoys 
more hours of sunshine than any 
other province of Canada. This 
may be one reason why Alberta 
grain producers win champion- 
ships at the Toronto Royal and 
the Chicago International with 
consistent regularity. The grain is 
sown in May and all summer long 
warm days followed by cool 
nights coax the richness of the 
soil into the swelling kernels. In 
some localities, especially on the 
prairie sections, there is insuffic- 
ient moisture, but this handicap is 
being overcome by modern irriga- 
tion, and in the rest of the Pro- 
vince, rains usually arrive at the 
proper time and in good quantity. 

Alberta’s Indian summer comes 
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in October. Possibly following a 
brief taste of stormy weather this 
season is a delight to all. October 
brings the end of the harvest, 
when all the granaries and root 
cellars and storehouses are filled 
with the fruits of the good earth. 
It turns the foliage to scarlet and 
gold, and the parklands are a pro- 
fusion of beauty. It brings the 
northern mallard and the trailing 
V’s of the Canada geese on their 
passage from northern nesting 
grounds to their winter homes in 
the south. 

Many people prefer this season, 
Others choose Alberta. spring, 
when the hills are gay with early 
flowers. Even the Alberta winter 
is welcomed as an opportunity for 
skiing, skating, curling and other 
invigorating winter sports. And 
while some complain about the 
length of the winter season, cold 
snaps are usually broken by 
“chinook” winds—that phenomena 
of Alberta weather which might 
have inspired the tale about the 
farmer who drove his bob-sleigh 
with the front runners on the 
snow and the back runners on the 
bare ground. 

Albertans usually admit that 
their climate is fairly extreme. 
But it is invigorating and health- 
ful, and it helps to grow cham- 
pion quality grain. Having ad- 
mitted so much, most Albertans 
will agree they “like it that way”. 


Surface 

Alberta is a land of many con- 
trasts. In the south east are the 
fertile prairies stretching to the 
horizon, while in the south west 
is a world of rugged mountains 
where no less than thirty-one 


peaks tower 11,000 feet and more 
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above sea level. In Jasper Nat- 
ional Park, one of the largest 
national parks in North America, 
the Columbia Icefield gives rise to 
rivers which eventually find their 
way to three oceans—the Atha- 
baska to the Arctic, the Saskat- 
chewan to the Atlantic and the 
Columbia to the Pacific. 

In addition to world famous 
national parks such as Jasper, 
Banff, Waterton Lakes, Elk Island 
and Wood Buffalo, there are many 
small areas which for various rea- 
son have been set aside as pro- 
vincial parks. These are chiefly 
for picnic and outing purposes, 
but of exceptional interest is the 
Bad Lands Reserve in the valley 
of the Red Deer River north of 
Drumheller. In this wild area are 
found the fossilized remains of 
prehistoric animals. 

Agriculture 

In round figures, the Province 
of Alberta contains 90,000,000 
acres of agricultural land. That 
which is considered non-agricul- 
tural is the mountainous area, and 
except in the great Peace River 
country, the northern sections 
where the growing season is too 
short or where muskeg and marsh 
is predominant. Approximately 
one-half of the total now suitable 
for farming is occupied, while less 
than one-half of the occupied 
farmlands are now under cultiva- 
tion. Approaching it in another 
way, we find that there are nearly 
46,000,000 acres of farming land 
still to be occupied, and a total of 
70,000,000 acres still to be brought 
under cultivation. Although it is 


improbable that this vast area will 
ever be cultivated, the above fig- 
ures suggest tremendous room for 
expansion in Alberta’s agricultural 
industry. 

There are close to 90,000 farm 
homes in Alberta, and the rural 
population numbers nearly half a 
million. 

In 1948, the value of farm pro- 
ducts sold amounted to $452,- 
529,000. This was made up chiefly 
of wheat, coarse grains and seed 
crops, livestock and dairy pro- 
ducts. Alberta farmers raised” 
poultry products to the value of 
$24,675,000, another $32,000,000 
worth of fodder crops, and nearly 
$9,000,000 worth of potatoes and 
sugar beets. The quantity of 
honey produced is worthy of men- 
tion, and approximately 2,000,000 
pounds of wool were clipped. The 
Province has 1393 fur farms on 
which pelts valued at $2,500,000 
were produced. 

The industry can be classified 
under four headings. First, there 
is straight grain farming. Some 
Alberta farms depend solely upon 
their grain crops. Next there is 
“mixed” farming. This type is 
pursued in the parklands where 
grain is raised and livestock are 
fed and a dairy herd maintained 
on each holding. In the _ south, 
centred east of Calgary and Leth- 
bridge irrigation developments 
make the farmer independent of 
rainfall. In the south too, partic- 
ularly towards the foothills, huge 
herds of beef cattle are raised on 
ranches, many of which are thou- 
sands of acres in extent. 
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4 Three years ago all this was farmland. Now it is 
the richest of Canada's oilfields—tLeduc, Alberta. 
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Alberta’s irrigated districts are 
worthy of special note. Today 
there are 13 major irrigation pro- 
jects in the Province having a 
total of 722,087 irrigable acres. In 
1948 approximately 3,300 farms 
had a part of their land “under 
the ditch”, and when the projects 
now in operation or under con- 
struction are fully developed, some 
additional 10,000 farms will be 
made available for settlement. 

About one half of the irrigated 
land is seeded to wheat. Specialty 
crops (principally sugar beets and 
Yegetable canning crops) are 
grown on large areas. Sugar fac- 
tories are located at Raymond, 
Picture Butte and Taber where 
well over 1,000,000 pounds of pure 
White sugar are produced an- 
Mually. Canning crops such as 
peas, beans and cucumbers are 
Taised in the Taber and Leth- 
bridge areas, and alfalfa seed pro- 
duction is a specialty at Brooks. 


Large numbers of cattle and sheep 
are fattened for market on south- 
ern feedlots, where by-products of 
the sugar and canning industries 
are used for this purpose. 


The Oil Industry 

Spectacular developments in 
Alberta’s oil industry since 1947 
have attracted world wide atten- 
tion to this Province. This was 
not by any means the earliest pro- 
duction of oil in Alberta. It really 
began in 1886 when “Kootenai” 
Brown and an employee scooped 
up oil seepages and sold it to 
southern ranchers at a dollar a 
gallon. In 1914 A. W. Dingman 
discovered oil in Turner Valley, 
and with new discoveries made in 
1936, the Valley became establish- 
ed as the second largest oil field 


in the British Commonwealth, and 
the source of over 90 per cent of 
all Canada’s oil production. 

The production picture improv- 
ed each year until 1942 when 10,- 
136,296 barrels was the all-Alberta 
total, including fields at Vermilion, 
Lloydminster, Taber, Conrad and 
other minor fields. Production 
fell steadily for the next several 
years, and oil men were becoming 
alarmed when in February, 1947, 
the Leduc field was discovered. 
Even with the ten and a half 
months production from this new 
field (which almost from the be- 
ginning was recognized as being 
of major importance) the 1947 
total fell to 6,809,284 barrels. But 
in 1948 the Leduc field, together 
with smaller areas discovered in 
the meantime, reversed the trend 
and Alberta’s oil production in 
that year reached a record high of 
10,973,583 barrels. 

Before February, 1947, the 
search had been for ‘another 
Turner Valley”. In May, how- 
ever, it became clear that Leduc 
was destined to exceed Turner 
Valley, and so the search con- 
tinued, looking then for “other 
Leducs”. 

The first result came in January, 
1948, when a strike was made 
across the North Saskatchewan 
River from Leduc at Woodbend. 
It has not been _ established 
whether this discovery marks an 
extension of the Leduc field or is 
a new field in its own right. 
Either way Woodbend is of 
immense importance. 

Since then developments have 
taken place with — sensational 
rapidity. In September, 1948, oil 
was discovered in  Redwater, 
thirty-two miles northeast of Ed- 
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monton, and was soon threatening 
to eclipse the Leduc field. A few 
miles southwest of Edmonton, the 
“Golden Spike” well was brought 
into production with an initial 
tested potential of 10,000 barrels 
daily from a pay zone 545 feet in 
thickness ... ranking on this 
basis with some of the greatest 
oil wells in the world. Other 
major strikes include Stettler, 
Peace River; in fact new dis- 
coveries at widely separated points 
throughout the Province are being 
made regularly. 

Oil production for 1949 totalled 
20,246,466 barrels. At the year’s 
end there were 1,219 wells in the 
Province producing an average of 
54,606 barrels per day. New re- 


fineries are being constructed in 
Edmonton, and work on a pipeline 
which will take oil from the Capi- 
tal to Superior, Wisconsin, is un- 
derway. With the completion of 
these projects, there is no doubt 
that present figures will be in- 
creased tremendously, for it has 
been estimated that Alberta wells 
could now produce 125,000 barrels 
a day, if there were facilities to 
handle this amount. 


Bituminous Sands 

While on the subject of oil, let 
us deal briefly wth the oil-sands, 
tar sands or bituminous sands as 
they are variously called, which 
extend along the banks of the 
Athabaska River in the north- 


Chief industry of Alberta is agriculture. This 
is a wheatfield and elevators at Grimshaw. 


eastern section of Alberta. This 
resource, the richness of which is 
hard to grasp, covers a maximum 
area of 20,000 to 30,000 square 
miles. Each grain of sand is coat- 
ed with oil and the total reserves 
in this area alone are estimated by 
the United States Bureau of Mines 
to be 250,000,000,000 barrels. There 
is of course the difficulty of sep- 
arating the oil from the sand, but 
a small plant with a capacity out- 
put of 350 barrels of oil per day 
thas been constructed by the Gov- 
‘ernment of Alberta at Bitumount. 


: Natural Gas 


Within a Province so rich in oil 
‘and coal, it is not surprising that 
‘natural gas is an accepted part of 
whole. Alberta’s natural gas 
‘reserves are now estimated in the 
‘trillions of cubic feet, and pro- 
_posals are being made to pipe the 
fuel to the Pacific coast and other 
neighboring areas. 


Production of natural gas in 
(1949 amounted to 67,105,102 Mcf. 
Only three major fields are being 
utilized at the present time, but all 
of Alberta’s cities and many of 
her towns are being serviced with 
‘the product, both for heating the 
homes of the people and for run- 
ning the machines of industry. 
These fields are located in the 
Medicine Hat-Redcliff district 
from which the southeastern por- 
tion of the Province is supplied; 
the Turner Valley field supplying 
Calgary and the surrounding dis- 
trict; and the Viking-Kinsella 
field, from which Edmonton and 
towns of Central Alberta are 
supplied. 

Beyond its convenience for heat 
and power, the possibilities of 


natural gas are tremendous, as it 
provides the raw material for 
many products in its own right. 


Coal 


Coal is found in vast deposits 
underneath the farms and cities of 
Alberta. A recent survey estimates 
proven and accessible coal re- 
serves at over 46,000,000,000 tons. 
This is sufficient on the present 
basis of production to last for 
about four thousand years. 

Alberta’s coal is largely bitumi- 
nous, with some higher grades 
found in small quantities. Coal 
was first found by Peter Fidler in 
1791 near the present town of 
Drumheller. Other early explorers 
noted the presence of coal but it 
was not until 1872 that Nicholas 
Sheran opened the first mine 
where the city of Lethbridge now 
stands, and hauled it by ox-cart 
to Fort Benton, Montana. 

Alberta now possesses 180 coal 
mines from which over 8,600,000 
tons were mined last year. Chief 
mining centres are Canmore, 
Nordegg, Mountain Park and 
Luscar in the front ranges of 
Rocky Mountains and in Leth- 
bridge, the Drumheller valley and 
the Edmonton district. In addi- 
tion to these centres, many smaller 
mining areas have been developed, 
and in most districts the needs of 
the surrounding district are read- 
ily supplied by the local mines. 


Lumbering and Other Industries 


Alberta’s forests have already 
been mentioned. A _ fairly sub- 
stantial lumbering industry has 
been built up in the Province there 
being 400 sawmills operating tm 
season. The annual production of 
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these mills, together with many 
smaller portable mills, exceeds 322 
million feet B.M., and is valued at 
more than $14,400,000. 


Considerable interest has been 
shown in Alberta’s pulpwood 
material. Negotiations for the 
establishment of large pulp manu- 
facturing interests have been 
going on for some time and it is 
expected this will soon be another 
of the growing list of new indus- 
tries which have located in the 
Province during the past few 
years. 

Opportunities for secondary in- 
dustry are just beginning to 
attract attention. With an abun- 
dance of natural gas, coal, and 
hydro-electric power the prospects 
for industrial development in 
Alberta are exceedingly bright. 
Alberta’s manufacturing industries 
produced goods to the value of 
$310,000,000 in 1948, which is an 
increase of 17 per cent over the 
previous year. This healthy in- 
crease is indicative of the current 


trend. In 1949 forty-three new 
industries were established in 
Alberta, involving capital con- 


struction in excess of $20,000,000, 
and Government officials report 
large numbers of enquiries from 
industrialists interested in the op- 
portunities offered by Alberta. 


Government of Alberta 


The policy of the Alberta Gov- 
ernment is encouragement of in- 
dividual enterprise. This is in 
keeping with the basic philosophy 
of Social Credit for which the 
majority of Albertans give their 
unqualified support. The Social 
Credit movement elected their first 
government in 1935, and in the 
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three general elections since then, 
have returned their representa- 
tives to office. At the present time 
the Legislative Assembly is made 
up of 50 Social Credit; 2 C.C.F.; 2 
Liberal; 1 Independent, and 2 
Independent Social Credit. 


Under the aegis of Premier 
Ernest C. Manning, who is also 
Provincial Treasurer, Alberta has 
made outstanding progress in the 
field of public debt. In 1936 the 
total provincial debt was $167,- 
027,144. The corresponding figure 
is now $110,628,472, or a reduc- 
tion in 14 years of $56,398,678. 
Moreover a plan has been adopted 
by which the entire debt of the 
Province will be repaid during the 
next thirty years. This has been 
accomplished without increased 
taxation and while government 
services have been expanded in 
almost every field. 

The prosperity reflected in these 
facts is partly due to the current 
developments in the oil industry, 
but since it began prior to these 
developments, most Albertans will 
admit that sound administration 
of the public business of Alberta 
has had much to do with the Pro- 
vince’s present enviable position. 


Cities and Towns 


And now for a brief glimpse at 
some of Alberta’s principal centres 
of population. Their growth espec- 
ially during the past few years 
has been remarkable, and despite 
vigorous construction programs 
can be described as “bursting at 
their seams”. During 1949 both 
Calgary and Edmonton enjoyed 
their greatest building construc- 
tion programs. Calgary building 
permits for the year totalled 
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approximately $20,000,000 while 
building permits in Edmonton 
passed the $40,000,000 mark in the 
same period. Officials of Alberta’s 


capital city anticipate an even 
larger program for 1950 with 
two new refineries, many new 
warehouses, department _ stores, 
theatres, office buildings and 


churches. Housing accommodation 
in all Alberta cities is in short 
supply, and home builders are 
trying desperately to cope with 
the problem. 

_ The population of Edmonton is 
now estimated to be 135,000. Ten 
years ago the figure was 91,723. 
In the next ten years guesses have 
placed the population as high as 


200,000 or more, and with the 
speed of development to which 
Edmontonians are growing accus- 
tomed, not many would contradict 
this possibility. 

The growth and prosperity of 
the city depends partly upon oil, 
but other factors also play an im- 
portant role. These are the rich 
farming district with which the 
city is surrounded; its position in 
relation to the wealth of the north- 
land, and its place in the world 
of aviation; its importance as a 
wholesale and distributing centre 
for Central and Northern Alberta; 
and the packing plants and fac- 
tories which have established in 
the city. 


Alberta has a large lumbering industry. This 


} awmill near Winfield is one of 400 in the Province. 
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Bow Lake and glacier in the Alberta Rockies 
is typical of the scenery the Province offers. 


Calgary’s population is also well 
in excess of 100,000, and the city 
is the distributing centre for much 
of the south country. Important 
flour mills are located there, and 
a multimillion dollar nitrate plant 
is operated. Railroad repair shops 
are important, and iron and steel 
goods are fabricated. 

In Lethbridge, Alberta’s third 
city, coal mining and business re- 
lating to the surrounding irriga- 
tion districts help maintain a high 
level of prosperity. 

Medicine Hat is the centre of 
an important ceramics industry. 
In this centre and in nearby Red- 
cliff brick and tile, sewer pipe, 
flue lining, crockery, china and 
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glassware are produced in large 
quantities. Flour mills and other 
plants processing the products of 
the farm are located in this centre. 

Then there’s Red Deer, thriving 
little city midway between Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, site of a large 
milk processing plant. There’s 
Drumheller, noted for its coal 
mines; Lacombe and Camrose and 
Wetaskiwin, centres of rich farm- 
ing districts in Alberta’s park- 
lands; Lloydminster and Stettler, 
both noted for their oil and agri- 
cultural industries. And in the 
north, there’s Grande Prairie and 
Peace River Town, serving the 
needs of the people in the famous 
Peace River District. 
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ONDUCTED BY 


THE CAPLIN HAUL 


urry up, Uncle John, you don’t 
want a coat, 

he rest of the seine-crew are 
; down in the boat, 
i rush your mug-up, we mustn’t 
4 be late, 
‘The caplin are shy, and we’ve got 
; to have bait 
For a crowd of bold sharemen. 


Yesterday mornin’, up there to the 

head 

You could cast all you like, so said 

Skipper Fred, 

But they’ve gone out since that, 
and they’re going out still, 

*Men, we'll want some more 
weight on the bunt ’un,” cried 
Phil 

To a crowd of bold sharemen. 


Alf Gatehouse’s baitskiff is here 
on the spot, 
They’ve shot the seine twice, but 
they’ve got no great lot; 
“Tis foully bottom out here on 
this reef, 

What say if we tucks ’em aboard 
o’ the skeef” 

Cries a crowd of bold sharemen. 


When you’m ready, you can heave 
away seine, Uncle Joe 
There’s caplin all round us, 
caplin below, 

Draw in on the arms now and less 
o’ your prate, 

If the seine don’t get foul, 
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and 


we'll 


have enough bait 
For a crowd of bold sharemen. 


Haul away on the foots there, for- 
rard and aft, 

And Cecil, keep workin’ the spread 
and the gaff, 

Where Skipper Tom Hinds? he’s 
out in the punt, 

“Hold on, slack away boys, he’s 
foul in the bunt!” 

Cries Tom to bold sharemen. 


All clear, haul away, 
close the seine, 

I wish we had tied on a little more 
chain, 

Right under the counter, you can 
see the white foam, 

That broken-clawed killick is still 
comin’ home. 

Roared all the bold sharemen. 


but don’t 


Go aisy a minute, and see what 
he’ll do, 

“He got her again”, 
the crew; 

Hurry up, close the foots, keep the 
heads from goin’ down, 

“Turn ’em out in the bunt, boys,” 
barked Uncle Joe Bound 

To a crowd of bold sharemen. 


cries one of 


Lay hold of a dipnet, 
away, men, 

If that’s not enough, why, 
shoot once again, 

But if that’s sufficient, we’ll make 
for the bawn, 

“Look here, Skipper Phil, why 
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THE STORY OF PROGRESS 


Exactly what we did for Grandma 
and Grandpa . . . only worlds dif- 
ferent. What do we mean? We 
are merely trying to say that when 
Grandma and Grandpa visited 
our store they were greeted 
with the same courtesy, the _ og é 
same attention to their per- Vi“ 4 
sonal needs that we extend 

to you now... but the 
ss primary purpose of their visit . . . their selection 
of merchandise was limited. Today, the great and 
wondrous changes our Century has brought enable 
us to offer you a never ending choice. Here are 
fashions, home furnishings, appliances, linens, groceries 
and hordes of other items especially designed to meet 
the needs and comforts of your day-to-day living .. . 
all available in so many varieties that selection is strictly 
a matter of your own personality. And over all... 
price tags carefully marked to meet 
the demand of your own budget 
whatever it may be. 


—_ 
NEWFOUND, AMO. 


RIVERSIDE 


NEWFOUNDLAND WOOL PRODUCTS 


RIVERSIDE All Wool Blankets 


Camp Blankets, Fingering Wool, 
Mackinaw Cloth, Suit and Coat 
Fabrics for Men and Women 


Made in Newfoundland by 


Newfoundland Workmen. 


Distributed by 
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this han’t a spawned,” 
Cried John, a bold shareman. 


Now where he got foul, there went 
out, I ‘low, 

A good winter’s diet for Skipper 
Phil’s sow, 

But we've dried up enough in the 
seine, anyway, 

To fatten the dogfish of Notre 
Dame Bay, 

Roared all the bold sharemen. 


Put the seine on the “gallis’, one 
hand share the bait, 

Hurry up there my lads, for ‘tis 

now getting late, 

We’re all feeling hungry, ’tis time 
that we ate, 

For neither the tide nor the codfish 
will wait 

For a crowd of bold sharemen. 


If you find the time dull and the 
hours seem long, 

And you don’t regret leavin’ your 
bed before dawn, 

Grab your oilskins quick, there's 
no time for tea, 

Jump into the _baitskiff, 
seinin’ wi’ me 

And a crowd of bold sharemen. 

(A. R. Scammell) 


come 


@ The month of June generally 
sees the beginning of the “caplin 
school” in Newfoundland. These 
little silvery fish come to the land 
in countless numbers to spawn in 
shallow water near sandy beaches, 
and many and varied are the uses 
to which they are put. They are 
used for bait in handlining and 
trawling for cod, they are eaten 
fresh or dried to be roasted and 
eaten when there are no fresh 
ones to be had. They provide a 
good source of protein food in the 
winter for pigs and other animals 
and last but not least they are 
hauled to the gardens as a fertil- 
izer. In recent years they have 
been put up in cans and the ones 
I have tasted, slightly smoked and 
packed in soya bean oil, were de- 
licious. 


Sometimes the caplin come roll- 
ing right in ashore in the early 
morning and then they can be 
dipped with dipnets by laughing, 
excited youngsters. But the two 
chief methods of getting them 
from the water are “hauling” 
them with a caplin seine or 
“casting” with a castnet. Caplin 
have to be fairly close on the 
bottom and steady for good cast- 
ing but they can be seined under 
less favourable conditions and 
even if the water is deeper than 
the seine it can be weighted with 
stones or pieces of chain as de- 
scribed in the song. Hauling 
caplin is an exciting, tricky busi- 
ness which has everybody in the 
baitskiff on 
the 


their toes from the 


moment tucking grapnel is 


hove away till the splashing mass 


of quicksilver is safely dried up 


in the small-meshed bunt. 
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. Bacon the Hon. 


NEWFOUNDLAND CROSSWORD 


by TOM OSBORNE 
CLUES ACROSS 


. Was this stream named by an 
angler? 


. Sentimental old mariners get tears 


in their eyes cutting around this 
Cape 

Premier brought 
home from Gander 


. No (abbr.) 


. Many a poor fish gets hauled up on 
account of this being opened 

. What boys love to do to girls (It's 
the old story) 


. Small case 
. Queen with the hives 


. Inveterately Responsible (abbr.) 
. What drowzy little white dogs do 
. His favorite companion 


26. 
30. 
32. 
34. 


36. 
39. 


ANSWER ON PAGE 80. 


What pink-cheeked young girls do 
with their lips 

Doctor (abbr.) 

Beaucoup enthusiasm 

Ardent confederate; loves this get- 
ting together but smacks of the Red 
touch 

The long-haired violinist certainly 
would if he found one on his neck 
Newfoundland waggin’ seat 

A little sound reflection brings on 
these 


. Put on the map 

. Newfoundlanders Agitate (abbr.) 
. Jersey material 

. Wide open spaces 

. Anglo-Nfid. Dev. Co. 


51. Doctor (abbr.) 


2 3 


8 9 10 
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“It reminds me of home", said the 10. Backbone of the fishing fleet 


Burin native, when he came down 11. Back oft 
with the cout 14. The C.N.R. wonders what made this 
53. Kind of Golden Hind King Midas's fellow so narrow-minded . 
daughter owned 17. Produce of farms fertilized with 
54. One only mite caplin 
56. She had to wash the ashes off her 22. Spell 
feet when she wore transparent 25. Kind of thick, juicy steak found in 
shoes restaurants 
58. Doctor (abbr.) 27. Gets out on two limbs, goes over- 
59. This was some party George Drew boord, sticks out the neck, and falls 
was going to throw in head first 
61. Controllers for Black Horse 28. How low would this go if it wasn't 
63. Land of the rising (?) Sun tide? 


31. The way they're fixing up the high- 
CLUES DOWN roads you'll soon be able to break 


one, driving from Grand Falls to St. 
1 The French ensconced themselves here 


Georges 
around the 17th century 33. Get up the dander of 
: 2. The person thought the most of in 35. Those others 
Newfoundland today 37. Softly gleaming 
3. Fit out 38. They feel the full weight of the 
4. Definitely not housing problem 
5. Get into ; 
6. Article of clothing—junior size 
7. The gals on the Humb they're trode 
too fast 
45. Ag’in 
8. A bone to pick with little Osborne 
9. Some resistance, watt? Clues continued on next page 


Guide 


CCESS 


Increase your earning power. 
150-page FREE handbook 
ing Opportunities’ explains how 
YOu can become thoroughly trained 
—earn more dollars. Opportunities 
exist in many fields of engineering— 
Aeronautics, Civil, Electrical, Mech- 
ve anical, Plastics, Radio. “Engineering Opportunities” lists many home 
study courses in engineering and allied subjects written by world 
gy authorities. Write for this free handbook to the Canadian Institute of 
Science and Technology Ltd., 397 Garden Bldg., 263 Adelaide St. W., 
8 Toronto, Ontario. 


Age 
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- Crave ANSWERS TO 


. You owe it to others 

tcall 

. Fifty Afty-Afty NEWFOUNDLAND 
. Voters Ignore Avalonians (abbr.) 


. Haphazard Island, Trinity Bay QUIZ ON PAGE 38 


(abbr.) 
. Frinstance 


1. Spring of the Wadhams. 2. 
March 12th, 1884. 3. We love the 
place, O God... 4. Sept. Ist, 
1857. 5. Forty thousand seals 
killed by settlers in Bonavista 
Bay, 1843. 6. Mrs. John Snow. 
7. St. John’s, Jan. 31st, 1886. 8. 
Bay Bulls Arm, Aug. 5th, 1858. 
9. Oct. 8th, 1909. 10. Bonavista. 
11. Mr. J. C. Phillips. 12. Prince 

SEPTEMBER 6TH Edward Island. 13. 1888. 14. 
is the date on which our new Martins Point, St. Barbe, Dec. 

term commences. 11th, 1919. 15. May Ist, 1900. A 
YOU may enter on that date year ago. 16.5 people. 17. 


or any later date that is more Michael Turpin. 18. July 11th, 
convenient. Information glad- 1752. 
ly sent on request. 


19. Off what is now Barnes 
Road, St. John’s. 20. Sir H. 
W. A. STECH, C.A., Hoyles. He was also the first 


Principal, native Chief Justice. 21. 1729, 
MARITIME BUSINESS COLLEGE by Governor Osborne. 22. W. H. 


Halifax, N. S. Ellis, 1855. 


IN THE ISLAND'S BEST TRADITIONS 


Three Generations of 
Newfoundland's Women have chosen 


The Gateway to Womanhood 


Mount Saint Vincent College 


HALIFAX NOVA SCOTIA 


Courses leading to Degrees in Arts, Music, Nursing, 
Home Economics and Secretarial Studies. 
Post-Graduate Work in Education and Library Science. 
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by ELLA M. BRETT 


Nutritional Adviser, Dept. of Health, 
St. John's. 


” OOD is an eternal problem. 

Early man struggled to find 
food sufficient to sustain him. 
Modern man, living in an era of 
science, has the problem of acquir- 
ing greater knowledge of food and 
its effect upon his being, that he 
may live longer and better. From 
birth to death, food influences 
man’s destiny. Food has written 
much of the world’s history. The 
savagery of prehistoric man was 
prompted by hunger. Even in this 
modern day the pangs of hunger 
affect moral, political and eco- 
nomic standards.” 


The months of April and May 
have been aptly called “the lean 
months” for people living in some 
areas of Newfoundland. It is the 
time of year when the diet is 
necessarily monotonous. The pot 
dinner seems to consist of little 
else but salt meat, potatoes, dump- 
lings, and peas pudding. The 
peas pudding is actually a valuable 
adjunct to the meal, for dried peas 
although they do not take the 
place of fresh peas, are, neverthe- 
less, nourishing in many respects. 

The big problem encountered 
during those lean months is the 
scarcity of fresh foods. The vege- 


tables which have been stored in 
cellars for months have lost their 
stored in 


flavor and the variety 
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the fall has dwindled to perhaps 
potatoes, turnips, and carrots. For 
many families green vegetables 
are things of the past, the last 
meal of cabbage being saved for 
Easter Sunday dinner. Fresh meat 
too is a difficult item to procure in 
some areas; the newly born lambs, 
kids, etc. have yet to prepare 
themselves for slaughter. It is the 
time of year when a tonic is 
strongly advised by the older and 
experienced matrons who have 
gone over the road. I myself re- 
member well the spring tonic of 
sulphur and molasses’ which 
among other things was a cure for 
that lackadaisical feeling exper- 
ienced at this season and the ideal 
thing for “clearing the blood”. 
Such a tonic, if I am any judge, 
can still be regarded as a good 
tonic. 

But “things are never as bad as 
they seem”, all thanks due to kind 
mother nature who has a habit of 
stepping in during times of stress 
and who may work wonders in 
conjunction with the sulphur and 
molasses. Some excellent foods 
are provided to cover the breach, 
if we did but realize it. In the 
fruit and vegetable line, there is 
for instance the rhubarb roots 
which, given a few sunny days 
once the snow disappears, make 
rapid progress. There is nothing 
more refreshing than a dish of 
juicy rhubarb jam or a rhubarb 
tart for dessert. And for the 
children, uncooked rhubarb sticks 
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MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 


DEGREE COURSES 
In Arts, Science, 
Music, 


Home 
Fine Arts, 


Economics, 
Education. 


CERTIFICATE COURSES | 
In Engineering, Finance and Com-| 
merce, Secretarial, Teacher Training, 
Fine and Applied Arts, Music 
PREPARATORY COURSES 
In Medicine, Dentistry, Law, and 
Theology. 
Senior Matriculation accepted for 
year credits 
A Residential College 
Excellent Library 
Modern Laboratories 


first 
| 


Many valuable Entrance and University 
Scholarships available including five | 
Lord Beaverbrook Entrance Scholar- 
ships of five hundred dollars renew- 
able for four vears, and five Viscount 
Bennett Scholarships for three hundred 
dollars each See Calendar for com- 
plete list of Scholarships 
Offered for the first time in 
Overseas Postgraduate 
provide for one year's 
with all expenses paid. These Scholar- 
ships, a further magnificent gift from 
Lord Beaverbrook, are available only 
to graduates of Mount Allison. 

Of four C.F.U.W. graduate scholarships 
awarded in open competition in Cana- 
dian Universities in the last two years, 
three have been won by Mount Allison 
students 


1950, five 
Scholarships 
study abroad 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 3rd—August 
12th. 


University Credits Courses 
Arts and Crafts Music 
study and recreation 

ate 


Fine 

Combined 
Fees Moder- 
Write for descriptive bulletin. 


For Calendar write to: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Mount Allison University 
Sackville New Brunswick 
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cut up and eaten with sugar and 
milk is an excellent tonic in itself. 
At about the same time dandelion 
greens may provide the answer to 
the food rule “eat one green leafy 
or yellow vegetable every day”. 
Unfortunately the contribution 
they make depends on the way 
they are cooked. Some of the 
food value of the dandelion may 
be destroyed by prolonged cooking 
and the discarding of the water in 
which the greens are cooked. As 
discussed last month all vege- 
tables, but especially the green 
leafy variety, should be cooked for 
a short time and in little water. 
There is no danger of young dan- 
delion greens being tough, so that 
they can be cooked in a “jiffy”. 
Dandelion greens which are free 
for the picking could be gathered 
and used as a vegetable not only 
at this time but bottled for use 
during the winter. Turnip thin- 
nings which come later are an- 
other valuable green leafy vege- 
table and even if only two or three 
meals can be obtained they make 
a worthwhile contribution to the 
diet. 

And what about the harvest of 
the seas? This is the time of year 
for the salmon. and lobster, 
mussels and caplin. Mussels can 
be obtained as soon as the ice 
moves off and what a gala occa- 
sion it is when the caplin “strike 
in”! And what a lovely sight to 
see people on the flakes in the 
fresh morning air, spreading cap- 
lin. On that day fresh caplin finds 
its place on the menu for the 
supper meal. The caplin whether 
fresh or sundried is not only a 
cheap meal but a nourishing one. 
There is no need to stress the lob- 
ster for it seems to be a favorite. 
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The salmon sits side by side with 
the herring, they are both kings 
although, as was shown in “Know 
Your Neighbor” section of the 
April issue of Atlantic Guardian, 
the herring in Nova Scotia is 
known as “Digby Chicken” in- 
stead of king of fish. 

The salmon, like the herring, is 
an oily fish. The oil containing 
vital substances for health protec- 
tion is distributed throughout the 
flesh, not stored in the liver as in 
the case of the cod and halibut. 
And this brings us to the point 
of the value of cod liver and cod 
roe (breeches and spawvn). These 
seem to be infrequently eaten 
although they are about the most 
nourishing foodstuffs known. A 
writer whilst discussing the avail- 
ability of food of high nutritional 
value in Newfoundland and mak- 
ing special reference to cod liver 
and roe, says this: “It seems a 
strange anomaly that in New- 
foundland we have very rich 
sources of important nutrients 
going to waste. And at the same 
time some of these same  sub- 
stances have to be synthesized by 
the chemists of Canada and in- 
corporated into our flour for bread 
making”. In the Scandinavian 
countries, liver is served along 
with the cod. When cod is cook- 
ed, the liver is cooked along with 
it. 


Cod Liver Minced and Baked 
A cod liver 
10 mussels 
ly cup white sauce 
Bread crumbs 
Take a fresh cod liver of good 
color. Make sure that the gall bag 
is removed, and the liver not 
stained with gall. Wash thorough- 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS 


of finest 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
MEDICINAL 
COD LIVER OIL 


EXPORTED ALL OVER THE 
WORLD IN STEEL DRUMS 
AND TIN-LINED BARRELS 


W. A. MUNN & 


LIMITED 


St. John’s Newfoundland 
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DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


THE FACULTY OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Degrees of: 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of 
Commerce 
Bachelor of 
Education 
Bachelor of Music 


Bachelor of 
Nursing Science 
Bachelor 

of Science 
Master of Arts 
Master of Science 


Diplomas in: 


Education 

Engineering 

Engineering 
Physics 

Food Technology 

Hospital 
Pharmacy 


Mining Geology 

Music 

Nursing 

Education 

Pharmacy 
Public 

Health Nursing 


Pre-Professional Courses Requisite for 
Law, Medicine and Dentistry 
The Faculty of Graduate Studies Offer- 


ing Master's Degrees in Many 
Departments 


THE FACULTY OF LAW, granting the 
degree of LL.B 


THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE, grant- 
ing the degree of M.D., C.M 


THE FACULTY OF DENTISTRY, 
granting the degree of DDS 


Entrance Scholarships 
Session 1950-51 


Twenty-four Scholarships, each 
maximum value of $600.00 will be 
available to students applying for 
admission from High Schools or Junior 
Colleges of the Maritime Provinces, 
and will be awarded on the basis of 
educational attainments 


of a 


WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR for full 
information Courses, Resi- 
dence facilities and dates of registra- 
tion 


as to fees, 


ly, then parboil gently for about 
10 minutes and cut in small pieces. 
To prepare mussels, wash and 
their shell for about 20 
minutes or until shells open. Take 
from shell and clean. 


boil in 


Chop mussels coarsely, mix with 
prepared liver and season. Place 
mixture in buttered baking dish, 
add lightly with 
bread crumbs, and on top place 2 
or 3 small 


sauce, cover 
pieces of butter or 
Bake in moderately 
hot oven 15 minutes. 


margarine. 


Cod roe may be fried as you 
would cod tongues, if you like var- 
iety, the following recipe might be 
suitable: 


Cod Roe Baked with Tomato 
Sauce 
Wash and wipe the roe, and boil 
for 10 
little Cut in 
small pieces: butter a baking dish 
and put in the roe. 


minutes in water with a 


salt and vinegar. 
Pour over it 
tomato sauce. Bake 20 minutes in 


a hot oven basting occasionally. 


To Make Tomato Sauce 


Cook 1 sliced onion and 1% 
cups tomatoes (cooked or canned) 
for 15 Add water or 
vegetable stock to make 1 cup. 
Brown butter, add flour, and when 


well blended, 


minutes. 


tomato. Bring to 


boiling pont. This makes 34 cup 


of sauce. 
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Produced by Job Bros. and 
Co. Ltd., one of the oldest 
firms in Newfoundland, 
Hubay quick frozen fillets 
are becoming more and 
more well-known in North 
America. Newfoundland 


fish, caught in the crystal- JOB BROTHERS 


clear waters of the North 

Atlantic, packed and frozen and Company Lid. 
by the quick-freeze method St. John's 
is indeed Seafood par ex Fi 
cellence. Established in 1780 


The Milk is 
in the Mix... 


THE SUPERB CHOCOLATE AND WHITE CAKE MIXES 
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| THE Complete MIX | 
JUST ADD WATER! 
if . 
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GYPROC 


FIREPROOF 
WALLBOARD 


STOPS FIRE! 


HARVEY LUMBER & HARDWARE LIMITED 
— DEALERS — 
Water St. East Telephone 6911 St. John’s 


AT CATALINA IT’S 


MIFFLIN'S 


Vessel Owners and Operators. 
Suppliers and General Merchants. 
Importers of Coal, Salt, Dry- 
goods, Provisions, etc. 

Exporters of Salt Codfish, Pickled 
Turbot, Herring, Mackerel, Lignon 
Berries, etc. 


e Sea Vita Tinned cot ® | Salt Codfish @ Seal Oil 
@ Fishery Supplies @ Retined Cod Liver Oil @ General Merchandise 


EARLE SONS & CO., LTD. 


ST. JOHN'S NEWFOUNDLAND 


Five Branches in Fogo, Joe Batt'’s Arm, 
the Fogo District Change Islands, Barr'd Is., Tilting 
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Big Profits in Stamps 

UPPOSE you had invested $100 

in some _ security about 15 
years ago, and were now offered 
$2,900 for this security today, 
would you feel you had made a 
good investment? This handsome 
profit would have been yours had 
you bought one sheet of each of 
the 11 stamps issued in New- 
foundland in 1931, the stamps 
popularly known as the publicity 
set. 

Actually, the publicity stamps 
were first issued in 1928, but when 
supplies were exhausted and _ it 
became necessary replenish 
them, the printers were obliged 
to use re-engraved plates and 
dies. From these plates stamps 
were produced in 1929, which ap- 
peared identical in design with 
the original printing, but which 
had slight but recognizable differ- 
ences. A further printing was 
made in 1931 on watermarked 
paper—the first time such paper 
had been used for Newfoundland 
stamps. 

The differences in these three 
printings of the publicity stamps 
are apparent to the expert collec- 
tor, who is careful to note the 
variations, as different printings 
of the same stamp have different 
market values. To illustrate this 
it is only necesary to give a few 
examples. Thus the lc. stamp, 
unused, which was printed in 
1928, is catalogued at 10c., while 
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FURS SEALSKINS 
GRENFELL HANDICRAFTS 
Ewing & Gon 


WATER ST 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
J. 8. MITCHELL & SON, 
LTD. 


Commission Merchants & brokers 
WATER STREET EAST 


ST. JOHN'S 
Telephone 6247 P.O. Box 5015E 
William J. Ryan, M.R.A.1.c. 
ARCHITECT 
T.A. Building 
Duckworth Street : St. John's 


NEWFOUNDLAND RECORDS 


1. The Six Horse-Power Coaker 
Squarin’ Up 


2. The Shooting of the Bawks 


3. The Squid-Jiggin' Ground 
The Caplin Haul 


4. The Ryans and the Pittmans 
Jack was Every Inch o Sailor 


5. The Kelligrews Soiree 
Lukey's Boot 


PRICE $1.00 EACH, PLUS 15c. 
FOR PACKING. 


Also sheet music of The Squid- 
Jiggin’ Ground—S50c. a copy. 


If not available locally, order from 
A. R. SCAMMELL 


3484 SHUTER STREET, APT. NO. 10, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 
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the 1931 printing of the same 
stamp is priced at 20c. The 1928 
printing of the 6c. stamp is priced 
at 80c., the 1931 printing at $3.75; 
the 1928 printing of the 15c. stamp 
@ Excellent Food is priced at $1.50, the 1931 print- 
@ Comfortable Sur- ing at $6.00; the 1928 printing of 
roundings @ Friendly the 20c. stamp is priced at $1.50, 
Service @ Hotel Bor = the 1931 printing at $7.00. 


We also cater to 
Wedding, Private 
and Dinner Parties 


Identifying Stamps 

To the superficial observer the 
COCHRANE HOTEL | three different printings of these 
publicity stamps are identical, but 
COCHRANE STREET, ST. JOHN'S to the expert their differences are 
obvious. And from the foregoing 
figures it may be seen that it is 
well worth while to note these 
variations in design before offer- 
ing the stamps for sale. It could 
make a difference of many dollars. 
The second and third printings 
were made from the same plates, 
but the third printing was on 
watermarked paper, and in gene- 
ral these stamps on watermarked 
paper are worth more than those 
GRAND BANK printed on unwatermarked paper. 
The kind of paper on which cer- 
FISHERIES LTD. tain stamps were printed — laid, 
wove, watermarked, etc.—is often 
their distinguishing feature, a 
VESSEL OWNERS, hallmark indicating whether they 
PRODUCERS AND are of a common or quite rare 

EXPORTERS OF — 
CODFISH, CODOIL, As previously mentioned, the 
HERRING, SALMON. designs of the first and subsequent 
printings of the publicity stamps 
| differ slightly but noticeably in 
GRAND BANK details. In the first printing of 
the 20c. denomination the points 
NEWFOUNDLAND at the foot of “W” of “NEW- 
FOUNDLAND” are flat. The “O” 
is circular and quite open. The 
Cable Address— side columns are lightly shaded. 
““GRANDFISH"’ In the other printings—from re- 
engraved plates—the points at the 
foot of the “W” of “NEWFOUND- 
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SALT CODFISH 
FROM ALL OVER 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


@ Salt Importers 
@ Ships Brokers 
@ Commission Merchants 


@ Marine Insurance Agents 


aces @ Nfid. Agents for 
Fiat © Turk’s and Salt 


prone 


H. B. CLYDE LAKE LTD. St. John's, Newfoundland 


St. John’s trom the South Side Marshall Studios Led. + Courtesy Nfld. Tourist Development Office 


Hallffene Sereen’For Every Purpose 


The coarse screen halftones - 55 and 65 line finer - 100 and 120 screen halftones are for 
screen - are used in daily newspapers using smooth coated paper. There is a halftone 
Rotary presses and Newsprint paper. The 85, screen for every purpose + write to us for de- 
line screen is for Machine Finish or Halftone tails on how your business can use halftone en- 
Newsprint when used on a Flat bed press. The gravings for advertising. 


EASTERN PHOTO ENGRAVERS LTD. 


1 BUCKINGHAM STREET-- HALIFAX -- NOVA SCOTIA 


EnNCLEE 
(O33 
of » ween, (CHANGE LANDS 
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@ Newfoundland’s most progressive departmen 


@ DEPARTMENT STORES 
@ EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
@ WHOLESALE DIVISION 


@ SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
@ INSURANCE 


St. John's, Newfoundland 


PURITY 
FLOUR 


- 


33-N-9 


FLOUR MILLS TORONTO 
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LAND” are sharp. The “O” is 
oval, and the centre is small. The 
side columns are heavily shaded. 
That these differences are worth 
noting may be realized when we 
point out that the first printing of 
the 20c. stamp is priced at $1.50; 
the second printing, on unwater- 
marked paper, at $4.50; the third 
printing, on watermarked paper, 
at $7.00. 

Another important factor in de- 
termining the market value of 
stamps is their condition. Many 
scarce and valuable old New- 
foundland stamps can be sold for 
only a fraction of their catalogue 
value because they are heavily 
cancelled, poorly centred, or 
otherwise in poor condition. Those 
that are torn or thinned on the 
back are practically worthless. On 
the other hand specimens that are 
in exceptionally good condition 
bring higher prices than average 
copies. 

When the publicity stamps of 
1928 were issued, it vas no doubt 
hoped they woud last for a con- 
siderable time. However, during 
Augi'st, 1929, the Post Office ran 
short of the 3c. denomination. 
In order to create the necessary 
supply, pending another shipment 
of the regular 3c. stamp from 
London, 1,000 sheets of the 6c. 
gray black of the 1923 issue were 
surcharged “THREE CENTS” in 
red. 

Two trial printings were made 
in black, but at the printer’s sug- 
gestion, red was adopted for the 
actually issued stamps. Only 50 
copies of each trial printing were 
made, and copies of these are now 
catalogued at $125.00 each. A few 
of the black overprints, or sur- 
charges, were inverted, such 
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erroneously printed stamps now 
cataloguing at $150.00 each. Col- 
lectors however are wary of pay- 
ing fancy prices for overprinted 
stamps unless they are satisfied 
that the overprints are official — 
some unscrupulous printing frauds 
having been attempted from time 
to time. 

If any readers desire to have 
their old stamps identified, the 
editor of this column will be 
pleased to render this service, and 
to suggest how and where to sell 
them for the best possible cash 
prices. Mail your collection in 
care of Atlantic Guardian, and 
kindly enclose postage to cover 
return by registered mail. If you 
have any really old Newfoundland 
stamps, or the older airmail stamps 
on the original envelope, do not 
soak or tear them off, they may 
be worth considerably more if left 
on the cover, or envelope. The 
writer is in constant touch with 
a number of wealthy collectors 
who are always willing to pay top 
prices for old Newfoundland 
stamps—or for any old stamps— 
and will be glad to facilitate deal- 
ings between readers of this 
column and responsible buyers. 

Although we have dwelt on the 
commercial aspect of stamps in 
recent articles, it should be re- 
membered that money and profit 
are not the chief lures for collec- 
tors, the vast majority of whom 
are far more preoccupied with 
acquiring and studying the fas- 
cinating bits of postal paper than 
with disposing of them for cash. 
However the time comes when 
even collectors, as well as accum- 
ulators of odd lots, wish to raise 
some ready cash from their 


stamps. 
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by CHARLES CLAY 


Fascinating Flippers 

‘TT WAS a case of forthrightness 

winning over finesse. We got 
flippers. And they were 

boldness. This is the 


worth our 
‘story. 


Months ago we expressed a de- 
‘sire, in this column, to sink a 
‘tooth into a brace of seal flippers, 
sabout «vhich we had heard so 
-much. Practically every Islander 
'we had met had asked us whether 
we'd met up with that delicacy; 
and almost as many mainland 
Canadians had wanted informa- 
tion about the size, shape, weight, 
‘color, taste and smell of flippers. 
“We'd always been interested but 
“vague, because we lamented our 
‘shortage of experience in that 
important subject; though we had 
confessed to a very active antici- 
pation. 

And then one morning about a 
month ago the phone rang. On 
the other end of the line was half 
a dozen seal flippers. Our surprise 
was immense, our delight was 
immenser, our expectation was 
immensest. Of course, the six 
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flippers were brunette and dumb, 
in a very literal sense, and Louis 
S. Bradbury, director of New- 
foundland Fisheries, was speaking 
on their behalf. The gist of his 
remarks was that he had received 
a consignment of flippers, right 
ready for the pan, and would this 
columnist like some. The answer 
was quick and affirmative! 

In very short order tall, dark 
and handsome Lou appeared at 
the door with the flippers — but 
that description certainly didn’t fit 
the parcel he was carrying. We 
must confess we were slightly 
taken aback by the sight of the 
flippers — digitalic, spatulate and 
meaty. But we were by that time 
in much too deep to escape, and 
we listened attentively to the 
culinary directons which Lou pro- 
vided. 

Flippers a la Presto 

These culinary directions are 
worth repeating. They included a 
warning against parboiling, a sug- 
gestion for soaking in cold water, 
an injunction about rolling in 
salted flour, a recommendation 
about onions, an admonition con- 
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Fishing Tackle 
RIMM and 


G HARRIS & HISCOCK LTD. 


AND HARDWARE 167 Water Street, St. John’s 


U. S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 
TTERS 
CONSULT THIS DEPENDABLE COMPANY ON ALL MA 


UR 
oN SURANCE REQUIREMENTS 
J. K. LACEY — Res. Mgr. 


CITY CHAMBERS, ST. JOHN'S 


Processors and Exporters of Quick-Frozen Newfoundland 


Fishery Products 


“Nordeaster” Brand Cod Fillets, 
fresh-frozen and smoked 
Fresh-frozen Mackerel, choice 
quality salted Fillets and salt 
Cod in 1 lb, cartons. 
Importers and distributors of 
products for the Newfoundland trade. 


be - 


FORD AND MONARCH CARS AND TRUCKS 
SNOWMOBILE HARBORMASTER RONEO LTD. 


Auto Soles & Service, Gas and Oil, Repairs, Parts & Accessories 
Owned & Operated by: 


WEST PARK MOTORS 
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NSH INDUSTRInG LTD, 

J feadquarters at Harbor Grace, 

NeWfoundiang 


CBS* carries a complete line of 
SPORTING GOODS 


Also Hardware, Gro- 
ceries and Feeds, Ladies’ 
and Men's Clothing, 


Crockerywore, House 


Furnishings, and Foot- 
wear for All Seasons. 
When in Corner Brook, visit the Modern 
Department Store of 
‘CORNER BROOK STORES Ltd. _ 


MATCHLESS is a_ paint 
specially suited to rigorous 
climatic conditions. Thou- 
sands of Newfoundland 
homes are protected by it. 


The Standard Manufacturing 
Co., Limited 


ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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cerning length of cooking. 

Now the chef of our establish- 
ment (like the writer of this 
column) had never before seen a 
seal flipper, and her large gray 
eyes gazed with fascinated awe at 
the geography and landscape of 
those six Island delicacies. Here 
was something beyond the ken of 


ordinary kitchen experience, but 
French-Canadian resourcefulness 
is hard to beat. The light of 


challenge flamed in 
eves. 


those gray 


Here is the routine that pro- 
duced a work of culinary art: the 
flippers were soaked overnight in 
salt water; at nocn the next day 
they were dried, rolled in salted 
flour, fried both sides in an iron 
pan with shortening, until they 


were browned, which took about 
15 minutes over a hot fire: then, 
with sliced onions and a table- 


LOUIS S. BRADBURY 


spoonful of water, the browned 
flippers were stowed in the Presto, 
where they steamed for 20 min- 
utes: at the end of that time the 
Presto was withdrawn from the 
fire, and left to cool slowly, a pro- 
cess that took some 15 minutes, 
until the top could be opened. 
Newfoundland delicacy was not 
the word. They were a gourmet’s 
dream! Tender, succulent, with a 
distinctive flavor that tantalized 
the tastebuds, they were some- 
thing to recall with pleasure, 
Neighbors, who had heard about 
the culinary adventure, arrived to 
scoff, stayed to sample, and left 
with praise. Some of the flippers, 
even, were wrapped in waxed 
paper and carried 75 miles to 
friends who held that eating is 
believing. And in all this there 
was only one note of blame, one 
jot of censure, one gibe of de- 
traction — there weren't enough 
flippers! 


Genial Senator 


We didn’t meet Senator Vincent 
Patrick Burke, C.B.E., under the 
most satisfactory of circumstances. 
Indeed, we were highly embar- 
rassed to be phoning his Chateau 
Laurier room at almost ten o’clock 
at night, to try and weedle a little 
information out of him, because 
we should have done this during 
a much more civilized hour of the 
day. Poor management of part of 
a week was to blame, and then, 
being suddenly confronted with a 
deadjine for this column (which, 
of course, ve had known about 
for a month), we threw courtesy 
in the wastepaper basket and 
phoned the Senator. 

We might have caught a tiger by 
his nether appendage. Instead, we 
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SERIES 71—MARINE 


2 CYL— 44 TO 54 HP 
3 CYL— 64 TO 96 HP 
4 CYL— 86 TO 129 HP 
6 CYL.—130 TO 195 HP 


Full particulars furnished on 
request 


JAMES G. CRAWFORD 
LIMITED 


BOX 336 ST. JOHN'S 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


* FRESH * FROZEN 

*CANNED *SALT 

*SMOKED *SALMON 
* LIVE LOBSTERS 


Wholesale Distributors of all 
Newfoundland Products 


ey Agen 


NEPTUNE BRANDS, 
Sydney Scotia | 


met what we truly believe to be 
the most genial, kindly and co- 
operative senatorial encumbent in 
Ottawa. The information we 
wanted was not in Senator Burke's 
hotel room, it was on his office 
desk in the Senate Chambers, but 
if we would meet him there he 
would satisfy our needs. Well, 


SENATOR V. P. BURKE 


we thought, this was certainly 
something worth recording: the 
well-known Ottawa_ brush - off 
trick (distantly related to the trick 
of dropping a brick out of a tenth 
storey window onto one’s head) 
was not being practiced! 


Ten minutes after talking to 
Senator Burke, we were confront- 
ing him in his spacious, well- 
appointed, fireplaced Senate office, 
and then we knew why we had 
not received the brush-off treat- 
ment. His eyes were twinkling 
behind his amber-framed glasses, 
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FISHERMEN’S UNION TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office and Distributing Depot at Port Union, Newfoundland. 


Incorporated in 1911. Branches along the 
North-East coast from Port Rexton to LaScie. 


@ importers of Dry @ Exporters of Salted, 
Goods, Hardware, Hard Dried & Labrador 
Provisions, Fishery > Cure Codfish, Pickled Sal- 
Salt, Coal, etc. mon & Herring. Berries. 


THE COLONIAL CORDAGE CO., LIMITED 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Established 1882 


Cordage, White and Cotton Seine, Twine, 
Tarred Banking Cables, Herring Nets and Netting, 
Hemp and Commercial Wrapping Twines, 
Bolt Rope, White and Oakum, Cutch. 
Tarred Cotton Lines, Wholesale only. 


__FOR NEARLY 


Wh __-* Carbonear 
IMPORTERS &EXPORTERS ~~ 
1898 _ } _ Incorporated 1929 
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of Torbay 


his grey thatch had an unruly 
boyish cowlick, his tall and vigor- 
ous form was packed with energy 
for all its near-72 years, his laugh 
hearty and frequent. We 
liked him on the instant. 

We are sure that our reaction 
was not strange to the Senator. In 
his long and distinguished career 
he has met literally thousands of 
people, and we will wager that 
few of them indeed were or are 


was 


jenemies. 


That career started one August 
morning in 1878 at St. Jacques, in 
Bay. After attending 
school in his birthplace, 

Patrick Burke graduated 
to St. Bonaventure’s College in St. 
John’s, and then advanced to Col- 
umbia University in New York. 
He left there with a baccalaur- 
eate - of - science - in - education 
sheepskin tucked under arm, 
and since he has collected 
a quite astonishing number of 
triumphs. 


Vincent 


his 
then 


He set out as a school teacher, 
and rose through the principalshin 
high school to the 
Superintendency of Roman Cath- 


* olic Schools in Newfoundland. He 
' was Deputy Minister of Education 


by 1919 and ‘Secretary of Educa- 
tion by 1927. In 1914 the Pope 
avvarded him the Crux (Pro 
Ecclesia, vhich was followed by 
an M.B.E. in 1917 and an O.B.E. 
in 1931. Shortly after the end of 
World War II, Vincent Patrick 


Burke was proudly able to add 
Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire after his name. It 
was a fitting reward for New- 
foundland’s leading educationist. 

But this was not the climax to 
his labors. Early in 1950 the plush 
red chamber of the Canadian 
Senate welcomed Dr. Burke (we 
almost forgot that Ottawa Univer- 
sity had, years ago, honored Sen- 
ator Burke vith a doctorate!), and, 
in one of those coincidences which 
happen in real life (though critics 
damn a novelist if they happen in 
print), V. P. Burke made his 
maiden speech under the Senate’s 
goldplated ceiling on the 17th of 
March. Page St. Patrick! 

Senator Vincent Patrick Burke, 
C.B.E., is a decided adornment to 
Canada’s senior legislative body. 
Long may his big jib draw! 


ANSWER TO CROSSWORD 


T. & M. WINTER LTD 
Wholesale Provisions, St. John's 
NEWFOUNDLAND AGENTS: 

Standard Brands, limited 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Gvuardion Assurance Co., ltd. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 
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“Whither, O Splendid Ship...” 


A strong ship — built to weather the gales and take 
advantage of fair sailing. 

Here is a symbol of the unity of the Ten Provinces 

of the purposefulness with which the people of Canada 
face the future. 

Today, with ten offices strategically located throughout 
Newfoundland—part of a nation-wide network of 547 
branches — the Bank of Montreal con- , " 
tinues to support this unity. Through its MY 
branches, the B of M fosters the nation’s 

industry and commerce, just as it is help- 
ing millions of Canadians with their own 
financial problems. 


BAanK or MonrTREAL 
Canada's Finest Bank 


BRANCHES IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
St. John's — Botwood — Corner Brook — Curling — Deer Lake — Grand 
Falls — St. George’s — Bishop’s Falls — Buchans — Stephenville Crossing 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 
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FREAK TREES 


T nee are all kinds of odd things to be found in 


the forest if people would just look around them. Most of us 


in this busy world are just aiming at the tree tops and 

we miss the curious and the satisfying just at the level of our eyes. 
This picture was taken while wandering idly through the 

woods. It shows several young fir trees growing on an 

old yellow birch. How they eve: took root is a mystery, but 

the, did and were several inches high when the picture was taken. 
There are many miles of wood roads and trai!s in the 
Newfoundland forests; there is much that is odd and beavitiful 

to see. We only ask tha: you be extra careful with fire. 

wood, foi waiter, fo. fertile soil, 


Preserve the Forest.” 
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